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COMMUNICATION AND 
.THE HUMAN COMMUNITY: 
II. The Great Books Idolatry 

and Kindred Delusions 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


[FOREWoRD: In the first article in this series, ‘“Communica- 
tion and the Human Community: I. The Three Stages of 
Man,” ETC., XVI (1958), 5-16, three stages of social de- 
velopment were distinguished: first, the organization of hu- 
man society around physical symbols (e.g., the worship of a 
sacred mountain or a “holy land”); second, organization 
around articulated systems of verbal symbolism (e.g., religio- 
political ideologies) ; third, the stage of human organization 
around shared perceptions (e.g., science as a basis of inter- 
national unity and cooperation). It was further argued that, 
just as Naaman (II Kings 5: 15-17) found difficulty in mak- 
ing the transition from the first stage to the second and in- 
sisted that if he was to worship the God of Israel he had to 
take with him two mule-loads of the soil of Israel, many 
people today are experiencing difficulty in making the transi- 
tion from the second stage to the third. } 


oe CRIPPLING effect of the sackfuls of the earth of Israel 
which present-day Naamans insist on carrying around is 
apparent in a number of contemporary schools of thought 
which express, in one way or another, deep yearnings for the 
re-establishment of what they call a unitary society—a kind of 
society usually described with great eloquence as having order, 
homogeneity, and an agreed-upon set of values. These schools 
of thought differ among themselves in details, but there is 
sufficient similarity in their views so that we may, for the 
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purposes of the present argument, lump them together under 
the general heading of the ‘New Conservatism.” Not all of 
them go as far as T. S. Eliot, who, discussing the desirability 
of maintaining “'tradition’’ and “orthodoxy,” asserted that, 
“What is . . . important is unity of religious background; and 
reasons of race and religion combine to make any large num- 
ber of free-thinking Jews undesirable. ... And a spirit of 
excessive tolerance is to be deprecated” (After Strange Gods 
{London, 1934}, pp. 19-20). But they are united in deploring 
the cultural pluralism and the heterogeneity of modern life, 
which they usually describe as ‘chaos and confusion.” In de- 
ploring “chaos and confusion,” they are not simply regretting 
the fact that most people and nations have not yet learned to 
settle their differences in an orderly way. They mean rather 
that the very fact that people are different in religion, politics, 
and value-systems is to be deplored. The New Conservatives 
are all much alike, therefore, in their nostalgia for supposedly 
happier times in the past, when, because of geographical isola- 
tion and the difficulties of travel, there were few cultural or 
ideological differences to worry about. 


MONG the most influential and widely-discussed phi- 
losophers and educators of this general persuasion in the 
past couple of decades have been what I like to call the Neo- 
Neo-Scholastics, or the Neo-Scholastics with neon lighting. 
The most dazzling of these sources of illumination have been, 
of course, Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler, the 
Divine Doctors of the Great Books Movement. It was (and 
presumably remains) their conviction, which they were able 
to persuade others to share through the expenditure of large 
amounts of foundation money, that the salvation of modern 
civilization lies in “‘restoring to their rightful place as the first 
principles of discourse and moral judgment the great and 
permanent values of Greek and Christian tradition.” We shall 
recover those values, so we were told, by the conscientious 
study of the Great Books of the Western World. 
In questioning this basic premise of the Great Books 
Movement, I am not, of course, arguing against the heritage 
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of ancient Greece or of Christianity—which, I am sure, are 
at least as valuable as the heritage of ancient China or of 
Buddhism. What I am concerned with is the belief of Dr. 
Hutchins and Dr. Adler that agreements at the level of ‘‘first 
principles’ —in other words, agreements at the highest pos- 
sible levels of philosophical abstraction—are the necessary 
condition of intellectual, political, moral, and social order. As 
Dr. Hutchins wrote, “If we can revitalize metaphysics and re- 
store it to its place in higher learning, we may yet be able to 
establish rational order in the modern world as well as in the 
universities” (The Higher Learning in America [New Haven, 
1936}, p. 105). Get the metaphysics straight, so the argument 
goes, and everything else will turn out all right. Given such 
a premise, we are right back to that stage of social develop- 
ment which I have called the Stage of Organization around 
Master Symbols, in which, as in medieval Europe, metaphysical 
agreement was, at least officially, the foundation of all other 
agreements. 


gerry array of neon lights of Neo-Scholasticism is pro- 
vided by the Time, Life, and Fortune group of maga- 
zines, which seems to have a central cadre of editorialists 
whose task it is to expound the metaphysics of the Luce em- 
pire. That metaphysics is sternly other-worldly; it asserts re- 
peatedly that the basic questions confronting man are religious. 
It sternly opposes pragmatism, positivism, and excessive re- 
liance upon science. In an Easter editorial, for example, Life 
(March 30, 1959) excoriated ‘‘secularism,’’ which “refuses 
on principle to ask questions which science cannot answer” ; 
this non-religious view, the editors asserted, is responsible for 
“the triviality and self-indulgence of American life.” ! 

1In view of how strongly the editors of Life feel about the triviality 
and self-indulgence of American life, one wonders how they could 
bring themselves to include in the same issue page after page of ex- 
pensive and attractively laid-out advertising for Pontiac (‘‘personal 
attention to quality is the secret of giving the customer a car he'll 
enjoy"); Soft-Weve (‘the 2-ply tissue by Scott, the most noticed 


little luxury he'll enjoy’); and a spread of three full pages to say 
that Marlboros are obtainable either in soft pack or flip-top box. The 
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Fortune, for all its glorification of mighty machines and 
huge business enterprises, also asserts a metaphysical position, 
namely, that the alternative to the moral confusion created by 
philosophically wrong-headed individuals such as Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is “to spread across the American sky the 
news that the Law by which we seek to live, however imperfect 
a copy it may be, is nevertheless grounded in the Law of the 
Universe.” If the legal profession, says Henry R. Luce, is 
properly to serve its function, it must declare ‘what is for- 
ever true’’—and this must be done “before it is too late.” 2 

Even more explicit in its metaphysics is Time. In its 
thirtieth anniversary issue (March 9, 1953), with a solemnity 
suitable to the occasion, Time dedicated itself sternly in a five- 
page editorial to the task of unconfusing the confusion of 
ideologies in the modern world by getting us all back to the 
“Great Truths of Western Civilization,” which have been 
more and more neglected since the Thirteenth Century, A.D. 

The central problem of our age, said the editors of Time, 
is the crisis among intellectuals. Public opinion is able to ar- 


reader is left quite at a loss as to what Life wants him to do: (1) to 
accept God and give up secularism and self-indulgence, or (2) to 
order a new Pontiac. 


2 Fortune, June 1951, p. 86. Distress concerning the allegedly 
pernicious influence of Justice Holmes and a preoccupation with 
“Natural Law” (usually so capitalized) are almost certain indices of 
the kind of Neo-Scholasticism I am attempting to describe. ‘‘Natural 
Law” (not to be confused with laws naturalistically derived) is a 
body of irrefutable moral principles laid down by God (according 
to the theistically inclined among the Neo-Scholastics) or discoverable 
in the laws of the universe or of human nature or of reason 
(according to non-theists). The duty of judges becomes, in a char- 
acteristic exposition of the theory by Walter Berns (Freedom, Virtue, 
and the First Amendment {Baton Rouge, La., 1957}, not simply the 
adjudication of cases brought before the courts, but the evaluation of 
laws—including the Constitution itself—in the light of “justice and 
virtue.” As he writes, “The purpose of the Supreme Court cannot 
be described as making justice conform to the Constitution. It is rather 
to make the Constitution conform to justice.” (See David Spitz, 
“Freedom, Virtue, and the New Scholasticism,” Commentary, XXVIII 
[1959], 313-321; also Hayakawa, “Semantics, Law, and ‘Priestly- 
Minded Men,’” Western Reserve Law Review, 1X [1958], 176-187.) 
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rive at right decisions only if there is ‘‘a certain agreement on 
moral standards, a framework of philosophy about man, the 
world, and the truth in which facts relevant to the news can 
be assembled, tests applied, and rational debate carried on.” 
But as Time put the question, “In the U.S. today, is there 
enough unity about fundamentals to make for a sensible and 
fruitful debate on public policies? Are the limits of debate 
and the final standards of policy clearly and generally under- 
stood? To clarify such fundamentals is the duty of the in- 
tellectuals, especially the philosophers.’ But the philosophers 
are not, it appears, doing their job: “How true is the cliché 
that this is a time of ‘growing intellectual confusion’? . . . like 
most clichés, it is all too true. . . . Today the idea of an ob- 
jective, unchanging moral law is hotly denied by many social 
scientists, defended by other intellectuals and by a lot of non- 
intellectuals. . . . So intellectual confusion has been growing.” 


pt we are past these neon lights of Neo-Scholasticism, 


we are reminded of those nightclubs in which the bril- 
liance of the lights on the marquees outside is out of all pro- 
portion to the darkness within. As our eyes grow accustomed 
to the gloom, we discern an array of dim bulbs—such writers 
as: 


e Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard, who believes that all people 
working on practical problems of society—politicians, social 
workers, welfare commissions, committees of international co- 
operation, etc.—are wasting their time, since they haven't taken 
the trouble first to agree on the Eternal Values of the King- 
dom of God. 


e Eliseo Vivas, philosopher at Northwestern University, 
who argues in a book called The Moral Life and the Ethical 
Life (Chicago, 1950) that the moral life must be informed by 
ethical insight, which rests upon acceptance of the fatherhood 
of God and the spiritual nature of man. 


e Sebastian de Grazia, author of Errors of Psychotherapy 
(Garden City, New York, 1952), who, although not a psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist—he is said to be a political scientist-— 
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says that psychotherapists of all kinds do not know what they 
are doing, and that the true treatment of emotional disorder 
is the reorganization of society (‘“The government within must 
be patterned after a government without"), which in turn de- 
pends on society’s acceptance of a higher spiritual authority. 


e Allen Tate, poet, critic, and Catholic convert, who yearns 
for the good old days in the Old South, when ‘gentlemen were 
gentlemen and the world was yet uncorrupted by science, 
modernism, liberalism, positivism, and carpet-baggers, and 
who, in the course of a controversy in 1949, added a new 
note to literary criticism in America by challenging his op- 
ponent to a duel. 


e Richard Weaver of the University of Chicago, author 
of a book called Ideas Have Consequences (Chicago, 1949; 
recently re-issued as a paperback), which bewails the ‘‘lack of 
responsibility” in the modern world and states that even fas- 
cism is preferable to liberal democracy, because, although 


fascism compels only a “harsh military responsibility,’ that 
is better than no responsibility at all. 


e Russell Kirk of Michigan State University, editor of 
an ultra-conservative quarterly called, for reasons not clear 
to me, Modern Age, and author of several books including a 
curious one called Academic Freedom (Chicago, 1955), which 
argues that scholars in the Middle Ages enjoyed greater aca- 
demic freedom than other scholars since that time, because 
they agreed on basic truths. How this kind of freedom differs 
from thought control is also not entirely clear to me. 


e Eric Voegelin of Louisiana State University, upon whose 
book, The New Science of Politics (Chicago, 1952), was based 
the solemn editorial in Time already referred to, who traces 
all modern disasters, including the Cromwellian revolution, 
political liberalism, welfare states, the rise of fascism, the 
menace of Russia, the triumph of Communism in China, and 
the rapid demobilization of American forces after the Second 
World War, to the baleful influence of a visionary twelfth- 
century monk called Joachim of Floris, who, we are asked to 
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believe, handed down, to our vast misfortune, certain almost- 


forgotten pernicious teachings of the Gnostics of the Second 
Century, A.D.3 


wm Is 1T that these Neo-Scholastics are saying? In order 
to answer this question I should like to remind the reader 
of an incident in John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, in 
which a filling-station man continues to ask the same question 
over and over again after Casey has tried three times to 
answer it. Tom Joad, who has overheard the colloquy, finally 
loses patience: ‘Casey tries to tell ya an’ you jest ast the same 
thing over. I seen fellas like you before. You ain't askin’ 
nothin’; you're jus’ singin’ a kinda song. . . . Maybe you'll 
die pretty soon, but you won't know nuthin’. Just sing your- 


3 What the Gnostics taught that was so subversive and dangerous 
remains obscure to me in spite of the explanations of Voegelin, Time 
magazine, and the 11th edition of the Britannica. Joachim of Floris 
(or Flora; c. 1145-1202) was a saintly monastic who prophesied that 
after the Age of the Father and the Age of the Son, there would be 
(starting in 1260 A.D.) the Age of the Spirit, in which the whole 
world would be a vast monastery in which the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
no longer necessary, would efface itself. Although his orthodoxy was 
affirmed by papal bull in 1220, certain Franciscan followers of Joachim 
used his ideas as a basis for an attack on the papacy, so that his writ- 
ings later fell under condemnation. The connection between Joachim’s 
ideas and the troubled modern world, as traced by Voegelin, to the awe 
and admiration of the editors of Time, can be followed if one is will- 
ing to be a victim of what psychiatrists call “clang associations.” 
Joachim’s vision of a purified world in his “Age of the Spirit’’ is, 
according to this view, the precursor of all attempts to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth—which is the arch-conservative’s de- 
scription of attempts, however modest, to improve man’s condition of 
this world, rather than in the hereafter. Hence, Joachim is the 
spiritual father (hang on tight!) of such calamities as Calvinism, the 
French Revolution, the New Deal, and welfare states. Joachim’s 
“third stage” of history, by this “reasoning,” is the direct inspiration 
of Hitler's Third Reich, as well as of the Marxist idea of the three 
stages of social development from primitive communism to class- 
stratified societies to the classless society. 

Since I too have divided human history into three stages for the 
purposes of my argument in this series of articles, I am afraid I must 
be classed as a Joachimite. The reader, if he continues reading this 
article, does so at his own risk. 
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self to sleep with a song...” In other words, Joad perceived 
that the man was simply making autistic noises and was 
therefore neither communicating nor inviting communication. 
The Neo-Scholastics of our time can be justly compared, I 
think, to the filling-station man. They are largely making 
autistic noises; they are neither communicating nor inviting 
communication. They're just singin’ a kinda song, hence they 
won't know nothin’ and don’t want to know nothin’. 

As my own contribution to knowledge, I should like to 
identify that song so that my readers will recognize it when 
they hear it again. I am tempted to call it the philosophers’ 
version of Bessie Smith’s ‘Empty Bed Blues.” * The following 
is a summary of the kind of blues they sing: 


Stanza I 


The world is in chaos and confusion. It is in con- 
fusion because there is disagreement among intellectuals 
as to basic metaphysical principles; some don’t even have 
principles. Intellectual confusion leads to confusion in 
political and moral leadership, which leads to confusion 
in the community and in family life. Alas. 


Stanza II 


Things were different in the Thirteenth Century. Phi- 
losophy was then recognized for what it is, the Queen of 
the Sciences. Plato and Aristotle were held in unques- 
tioned reverence. Universal agreement on first principles 
resulted in a responsible aristocracy, a noble military, a 
contented peasantry, and tradesmen knew their places. 


Stanza III 


But today philosophical authority is no longer recog- 
nized. Most people have succumbed to the pernicious 
belief that any man’s opinion is as good as anyone else's. 
This condition of intellectual anarchy is aided and abetted 
by scientists, pragmatists, positivists, relativists, and teach- 


* “Woke up this mornin’, when the chickens were crowin’ for day. 
Look on the right side of my pillow, my man had gone away.” 
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ers colleges. Our schools teach everything from social 
dancing to safety education, but fail to meet the greatest 
responsibility of education, which is to teach first prin- 
ciples. Students are permitted to choose their courses in- 
stead of being required to study what is good for them. 
Hence there is no real education any more. Intellectual 
relativism leads to moral relativism, so that there aren't 
any morals any more either. 


Stanza IV 


Western civilization is rushing headlong toward 
barbarism. If intellectual leaders do not get back to the 
Eternal Truths of Greek and Christian tradition such as 
were the basis of medieval unity, our culture is doomed. 


Maybe it is doomed already, but don’t say we didn’t warn 
you. 


HOPE it is clear why I say that the Neo-Scholastics are 

merely singin’ a song and neither communicating nor in- 
viting communication. I am here not concerned with disputing 
their religious convictions, nor do I question their right to 
entertain as ‘first principles” whatever principles they wish to 
hold. What I do dispute is their basic contention that com- 
munication is impossible unless we FIRST agree to accept 
THEIR religious and metaphysical principles as the basis of 
discourse. They are saying in effect, “How can we communi- 
cate at all—how can we even agree as to what we are dis- 
agreeing about—unless we have a prior agreement and under- 
standing about first principles?” 

Believing, then, that communication in the modern world 
is impossible, the Neo-Scholastics yearn for the restoration of 
that stage of social organization which I have called the Stage 
of the Master Symbols. They realize, of course, that this 
method of organization has been in decline for a long time— 
since the Thirteenth Century so far as the Western World is 
concerned. Hence they are not at all sanguine about the re- 
alization of their hopes—which is reason enough to sing the 
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< 


blues.5 But what they do not realize is that ever since the 
invention of printing, the organization of society by the crea- 
tion of common semantic reactions to Master Symbols has 
ceased to be the chief or even the most efficient method of 
organizing large societies. 


- pemcunnge more than any other single technological ad- 
vance, liberated man from the stage of culture best il- 
lustrated in Western history by the Middle Ages. With the 
increased availability of books, people began to study the 
Scriptures for themselves and to interpret for themselves what 
they had previously relied upon a priestly elite to interpret 
for them. This proliferation of private interpretations of the 
Scriptures meant, of course, the emergence of one Protestant 
sect after another—a process of division which continues in 
Protestantism to this day. The authority of Rome over the 
whole of Western civilization was ended. 

Furthermore, because of the rapid spread of literature 
made possible by printing, people not only had the opportunity 


to exchange information and compare notes; they also had to 


SIt is greatly to the credit of Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer 
Adler that they have not been sitting around singing the blues. With 
characteristic American determination and energy, they set out to do 
the impossible—namely, to acquaint the entire American public with 
the first principles of rational discourse in the Western World by 
setting up the Great Books program—a wonderfully optimistic enter- 
prise in adult education which conceives of the entire nation as its 
campus, from penthouses on Park Avenue to farm houses in the 
Dakotas, and its entire population as its potential student body, from 
corporation presidents to assembly-line workers. Although I do not 
believe Drs. Hutchins and Adler are any longer active in the program, 
the Great Books Foundation proceeds apace, sending study-guides to 
discussion groups organized in hundreds of communities from coast 
to coast. The enterprise, although in my opinion mistaken in its di- 
rection, shows an admirable sense of the responsibility of educators 
in a democratic society to make available to all the people the best 
that is known and thought in the world 

Semanticists who have infiltrated the Great Books groups report 
that they are often hotbeds of semantic confusion. Defectors from 
the Great Books groups, their heads dizzy with high-level abstractions, 
sometimes turn up at meetings of chapters of the International Society 
for General Semantics, where they are given emergency first-aid and, 
when their strength returns, a work-out on the Structural Differential. 
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develop the skills necessary to weigh the comparative merit 
of conflicting opinions and reports. Thus was developed the 
habit of critical reading—the habit of putting one’s trust not 
so much in the writer who exhibited the most impressive array 
of authority symbols as in the writer whose statements were 
most thoroughly confirmed by one’s own experience and ob- 
servation. Strato’s way of communicating began to come into 
its own.® 

Printing, which was the greatest advance in the arts of 
communication since the invention of writing and until the 
advent of electronics, slowly but radically changed people's 
attitudes and patterns of evaluation. It democratized knowl- 
edge, hence rendered unnecessary those attitudes of reverence 
for one’s betters and sensitivity to social status which, in an 
earlier stage of human culture, were the cement of social co- 
hesion. The Neo-Scholastics constantly bewail the absence of 
hierarchy and authority in the world today. If books could 
be made as scarce as Rolls-Royces, as they were in the Middle 
Ages, and if the literacy rate could be reduced again to some- 
thing like one or two per cent, the Neo-Scholastics would be 
entitled to have their wish for the restoration of a hierarchical 
society, since it would make sense. 

Can the Stage of Social Organization around Master 
Symbols ever be restored? None but the Neo-Scholastics be- 
lieve so, and, as I have indicated, even they don’t believe it 
very strongly or else they wouldn't sound so unhappy most 
of the time. However, by a sufficiently unscrupulous use of 
force and fraud and rigid censorship, Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia did succeed in establishing societies or- 
ganized around Master Symbols in modern times. The ‘Heil 
Hitler’ salute and the ideological commitments symbolized 
by that gesture were, in Nazi Germany, the necessary pre- 
conditions of communication. Those who did not acknowl- 


® In the first article of this series, I used Strato’s assertion that air 
is a material substance as an example of a pioneer effort in scientific 
communication. Strato did not ask you to take his word for his as- 
sertion; he gave instructions on how you could prove it for yourself 
by experiment. 
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edge fealty to these Master Symbols were beaten, jailed, exiled, 
or killed. 

The reader will recall, too, what happened to the science of 
genetics in the Stalinist era in Russia with the ascendance of 
T. D. Lysenko. Lysenko replaced the type of statement which 
says, “My genetic theory is true: you can confirm it for your- 
self by experiment,’ with an altogether different kind of state- 
ment, “My genetic theory is true because it has the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party.”” However, by so doing, Lysenko closed 
down the Iron Curtain over the science of genetics.” 

The foregoing are my reasons for asserting that the Neo- 
Scholastics are not seriously interested in communicating. Try- 
ing to restore the Master Symbol stage of human organization 
in the Twentieth Century is the negation of communication. 


—— more seriously, the Neo-Scholastics are not inviting 
communication either. I should like to take up this charge 
in some detail, since in doing so I hope to be able to make 
clear the changes in evaluative habits brought about by pro- 
found changes in the conditions of communication. 

A fundamental prejudice to be found in the entire Neo- 
Scholastic school of thought is the belief that sense perceptions 
and experience are irrelevant and immaterial to the pursuit of 
“true knowledge.” “True knowledge,” according to the point 
of view immortalized by Plato, is knowledge of “essences.” 
“Essences” are not to be perceived by the physical eye; they 
are apprehended by an act of “pure intellectual intuition,” 
totally independent of the senses. Every essence has a name; 
the description of the essence of a thing is called its definition. 
Knowledge of definitions is therefore knowledge of essences, 
which is therefore knowledge of all you will ever need to 
know. Aristotle’s view was somewhat less radical in that he 
seemed to believe that experience of physical things at least 


™See Anatol Rapoport, “Death of Communication with Russia?” 
ETC., VII (1950), 83-96. There are many indications that since the 
death of Stalin there has been a marked improvement in communica- 
tion of all kinds between Russia and the West. 
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had the function of training the mind for the perception of 
essences. But ultimately the two were alike in holding that 
knowledge of definitions is knowledge. ‘Actual knowledge,” 
as Aristotle put it, “is identical with its object” (De Anima, 
430a20, 431al1). Hence, at the heart of medieval Scholasti- 
cism as of Neo-Scholasticism is a fantastic reverence for defini- 
tion and a contempt for observation and extensional methods.’ 

I should like to show that there is a way in which the 
reverence for definition and the contempt for physical ex- 
perience make a weird kind of sense, given the conditions of 
a society governed by Master Symbols. Since communication 
requires a certain amount of agreement on vocabulary, the 
establishing of definitions as rules of language is an act of 
creating order out of linguistic chaos. Hence if you are try- 
ing to organize such a society, one of your first needs will be 
a group of scholars whose task it will be to tell people what 
names to use in referring to what objects and situations, so 
that communication will become possible. 

In almost every society of the Master Symbol stage, there- 
fore, both in the Western world and the Far East, there has 
been a priestly caste engaged in what might be called ‘‘dog- 
matic lexicography.’"’ Dogmatic lexicography does not, like 
modern scientific lexicography, describe the languages and 
dialects that people use; instead it prescribes a language for 
everybody to use. In Confucianism, for example, there is the 
Doctrine of the Rectification of Names, which means that if 
everybody understands what is meant by “king,” “father,” 
“servant,” “‘soldier, 
ciety itself will be well ordered. 

The establishment of definitions is therefore not what 
Plato imagined it to be, an insight into Eternal and Trans- 
cendental Verities and the basis of all knowledge; it is, as the 
Confucians realized, a principle of social control. By elevating 
definitions, which are simply rules of language, to the status 


8 For a beautiful and lucid account of the radical difference be- 
tween what Plato and Aristotle meant by “knowledge” and what we 
mean by that word today, see Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (Princeton, N.J., 1950), pp. 206-222. 
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of a Doctrine of Essences, Plato hit upon a formula which in 
application would have made social control absolute and air- 
tight. If the pronouncements of dogmatic lexicography are 
understood merely as rules of language, the rules might con- 
ceivably be changed with changing times. But, as is well 
known, Plato was against all change. Hence he regarded his 
definitions as final, changeable only by an act of sacrilege 
against the Divine Order. 

Nevertheless, the danger remained that observant men 
might want to change the rules anyway. The world of non- 
verbal, physical reality is untidy and unpredictable; new facts 
are always turning up that do not fit snugly into pre- 
established categories; inconsistencies between official defini- 
tions and the actualities of events are always emerging. These 
observed discrepancies between definition and fact constantly 
threaten the permanence of definitions and therefore, it was 
thought, threaten the social order. Plato's formula was per- 
fectly calculated to freeze a society forever: the masses would 
never question their high priests and the high priests would 
never doubt the validity of their own definitions, if they both 
followed his demand that they disregard the evidence of their 
senses. In what David Riesman calls the tradition-directed so- 
ciety, in which change is slow and in which there are none but 
customary problems to be solved in ways long sanctioned by 
custom, Plato’s formula was not necessarily suicidal. It was a 
formula for the complete arrest of human curiosity and intel- 
ligence, but curiosity and intelligence only get a man in trouble 
in Master Symbol societies, as Galileo was only one of many 
to discover. 


ome wonder, then, that Plato’s formula has been held 
in reverence ever since by high priests, would-be high 
priests, and by all, including the editors of Time, who dislike 
adjusting to change. Too much detailed practical information, 
so the formula goes, besides having the ignoble connotation 
that you might be an artisan, has the additional disadvantage 
of blurring one’s insight into essences. Information is there- 
fore to be avoided where possible and accepted only in small 
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amounts when it can't be avoided. As Richard Weaver puts it: 
“I shall adhere to the classic proposition that there is no 
knowledge at the level of sensation, and that therefore knowl- 
edge is of universals.... The fewer particulars we require in 
order to arrive at our generalization, the more apt pupils we 
are in the school of wisdom.” ® 


a PASSAGE sums up what I mean when I say that the Neo- 
Scholastics—the more moderate among them in theory, 
and the extremists among them in fact—do not even invite 
communication. They don’t want to hear any facts; it’s against 
their principles. They don’t want to hear any first principles 
either, because they believe they already know all the first 
principles worth knowing. Hence, as I have said, they have 
a point of view that is resolutely and hopelessly anti-intel- 
lectual. 


Norbert Wiener says in The Human Use of Human Beings 


° Ideas I Have Consequences, p. 12. The contempt for observation 
and practical knowledge of all kinds arises too, of course, from a 
prejudice common to all societies in which there is a strongly en- 
trenched mandarinate, the most cherished caste mark of intellectuals, 
priests, and the aristocracy being their exemption from labor. Aristotle 
definitely regarded working people as not human: “We think the 
manual workers are like certain lifeless things which act indeed, but 
act without knowing what they do, as fire burns” (Metaphysics, 
981b2). Even today, in some writings on “the education of free 
men,” “free’’ means free of the necessity of working for a living. 
(Here again Richard Weaver's book can serve as an example, especially 
his furious attacks on “‘vocationalism’ and “professionalism” in edu- 
cation, Ch. III et passim.) In such contexts, the opposite of “‘free’’ is 
“servile,” which is applied to those who work for a living—perhaps 
the most shameful thing a man can be forced to do in traditional 
hierarchical societies. 

I should add here in fairness that Drs. Hutchins and Adler, along 
with Time, Life, and Fortune, while sharing the metaphysics of the 
Neo-Scholastics, do mot share the anti-democratic views of the more 
rabid types among them. The every-man-a-philosopher program of 
the Great Books movement is, as I have already said, profoundly 
democratic in spirit. The Luce magazines too believe in democracy 
and an enlightened public opinion; Life's many series of excellent 
articles on nature, history, religion, and art can only be motivated by 
a genuine respect for the common man. 
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(Boston, 1950) that, “Information is thus the name for the 
content of what is exchanged with the outer world as we ad- 
just to it, and make our adjustments felt upon it. The process 
of receiving and of using information is the process of our 
adjusting to the outer environment, and of living effectively 
under that environment. . . . To live effectively is to live with 
adequate information.” Instead of following Wiener's prin- 
ciples, the Neo-Scholastics would have us shut out informa- 
tion and employ as our basic means of problem-solving and 
survival only that fractional portion of our nervous system that 
is concerned with the mechanisms of verbalization. And since 
“there is no knowledge at the level of sensation,” the opera- 
tion of even that fractional portion must be completely unre- 
lated to the rest of our nervous system: our wonderful senses 
of touch and sight and smell and proprioception. 

In sum, these lost children of Naaman assert that verbalism 
unchecked by experience or observation is the basic principle 
of wisdom. They appear not to know that it is the basic 


principle of schizophrenia. 





THE PHOENIX NEST, 
OR INFORMATION RETRIEVED 


MALCOLM M. FERGUSON * 


| goer gg unicorn, ounce, gorgon, platypus, camelopard, 
pard, gorgon, stryges, succaroth, kraken, chimere, yeti, 
salamander, coelacanth blend bizarre legends and stranger 
truths to mock us. Let us turn them upon themselves, even 
as the pelican bloodies her breast to feed her young, or the 
scorpion finds surcease in his own sting. Consider then the 
phoenix. 

The phoenix is a one-of-a-kind bird, with a life-span of 
either five hundred or a thousand years—shorter-lived author- 
ities disagreeing, as authorities just naturally will. During this 
period the bird makes a nest, gathering its source-material 
diligently from all parts of the world. The contents of this 
nest are classified secret, and since the secret is not shared, it 
is kept. 

When the end of this unique bird’s time has come, he—or 
she, rather—makes a pyre of the nest, taking a brand from the 
temple of the sun, or perhaps more recently, a solar furnace, 
and is consumed in the burning. At sunrise of the next day 
there may be a stirring of the ashes. We who realize the value 
of legends are interested in what, if anything, emerges. Will 
this self-retrieved fledgling or worm (again accounts differ) 
emerge and grow into a phoenix? Perhaps the ashes will not 
stir, but only serve to enrich a crop of nettles. Or perhaps a 
salamander will skitter by and pause briefly and scratch its 
flanks, dog-fashion, amid these futile, wind-strewn, rain-soaked 
ashes, before going on with its otherwise unobserved and un- 
eventful life. Or perhaps an ill-fledged phoenix will find the 


* Reference librarian at Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Lincoln Laboratory. 
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world hostile, and find no magic to elude a Philistine hunter 
who, as Lord Dunsany suggested, will devour it for breakfast. 

The technical librarian is not quite such a rare bird. His 
or her information retrieval system, just as soon as its structure 
is advanced, must perform its miracles; its ordeal by fire, 
however, being on an everyday basis. The librarian’s nest is 
made of words or occasionally symbols, and hopefully the re- 
lationships they suggest. What is committed to the fire and 
sought in the ashes is information. 


_ BEFORE going on to speak of words, of information, 
and of classification systems, aristotelian and otherwise, 
I want to quote from the American humorist of a century 
ago, George H. Derby, alias John Phoenix. This is “A New 
System of English Grammar,” which appeared in a collection 
called Phoenixiana in 1856, and was reprinted in Mark 
Twain's Library of Humor in 1888. 


I have often thought that the adjectives of the English 
language were not sufficiently definite for the purposes 
of description. They have but three degrees of comparison 
—a very insufficient number, certainly, when we consider 
that they are to be applied to a thousand objects, which, 
though of the same general class or quality, differ from 
each other by a thousand different shades or degrees of 
the same peculiarity... . To a man of a mathematical 
turn of mind—to a student and lover of the exact 
sciences—these inaccuracies of expression, this inability 
to understand exactly how things are, must be a constant 
source of annoyance... 

This system—shall I say this great system?—is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and easily explained in a few words. 
in the first place, “figures won't lie.”’ Let us, then, repre- 
sent by the number 100 the maximum, the ne plus ultra, 
of every human quality: grace, beauty, courage, strength, 
wisdom, learning—everything. Let perfection, I say, be 
represented by 100, and an absolute minimum of all 
qualities by the number 1. Then, by applying the 
numbers between, to the adjectives used in conversation, 
we shall be able to arrive at a very close approximation 
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to the idea we wish to convey; in other words, we shall 
be enabled to speak the truth. Glorious, soul-inspiring 
idea. For instance, the most ordinary question asked of 
you is, “How do you do?” To this, instead of replying, 
“Pretty well,” “Very well,” ‘Quite well,” or the like 
absurdities—after running through your mind that per- 
fection of health is 100; no health at all, 1—you say, 
with a graceful bow, ‘Thank you, I’m 52 today” - of, 
feeling poorly, “I’m 13, I'm obliged to you”; or “I'm 
68,” or “75” or “8714,” as the case may be! Do you see 
how very close, in this way, you may approximate to the 
truth, and how clearly your questioner will understand 
what he so anxiously wishes to arrive at—your exact 
state of health? 

Let this system be adopted into our elements of gram- 
mar, our conversation, our literature, and we become at 
once an exact, precise, mathematical, truth-telling people. 
It will apply to everything but politics; there, truth 
being of no account, the system is useless. But in litera- 
ture, how admirable! Take an example: 


As a 19 young and 76 beautiful lady was 52 gaily 
tripping down the sidewalk of our 84 frequented street, 
she accidentally came in contact—100 (this shows that 
she came in close contact) with a 73 fat but 87 good- 
humored-looking gentleman, who was 93 (i.e., intently) 
gazing into the window of a toy-shop. Gracefully 56 
extricating herself, she received the excuses of the 96 
embarrassed Falstaff with a 68 bland smile, and con- 
tinued on her way. But hardly—-7—had she reached the 
corner of the block, ere she was overtaken by a 24 young 
man, 32 poorly dressed, but of an 85 expression of coun- 
tenance; 91 hastily touching her 54 beautifully rounded 
arm, he said, to her 67 surprise: 

“Madam, at the window of the toy-shop yonder you 
dropped this bracelet, which I had the 71 good fortune 
to observe, and now have the 94 happiness to hand to 
you.” (Of course, the expression “94 happiness’ is 
merely the poor man’s polite hyperbole.) . 


P.S.—I regret to add, that having just read this 
article to Mrs. Phoenix, and asked her opinion thereon, 
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she replied, that “if a first-rate magazine article were 
represented by 100, she would judge this to be about 13; 
or if the quintessence of stupidity were 100, she should 
take this to be in the neighborhood of 96.” This, as a 
criticism, is perhaps a little discouraging, but as an ex- 
emplification of the merits of my system it is exceed- 
ingly flattering. How could she, I should like to know, 
in ordinary language, have given so exact and truthful 
an idea—how expressed so forcibly her opinion (which, 
of course, differs from mine) on the subject? ... 


foweee many proposers and devisers of information re- 
trieval systems do not have such practical helpmates as 
Mrs. Phoenix, nor would they listen to them or to other 
practical objectors if they had. They fail to realize that the 
map is not the thing; that no amount of words can produce 
a cat, or even describe one fully but not excessively; that too 
many words are as bad as too few. Information is subjective. 
It dates badly, and unevenly. It is written in context—and 
technical information is directed to the writer's peers, who 
are familiar with the peer-language—if you can imagine 
peers talking argot or jargon, as of course they do, and do 
efficiently and with a good deal of context getting across. Nor 
do they realize they are playing the role of Humpty-Dumpty 
and making words mean what they want them to, until they 
have a meeting of the standards society to define their terms. 
And since single words are not always contextual units, these 
sessions lose their initial valor and get diverted into stories 
about salesmen and farmers’ daughters. 

In a collection of books or documents, periodicals or 
patents, information is not distributed evenly the way peanut 
butter is smoothed on bread for a TV audience. Most col- 
lections cannot have firm boundaries in subject areas. Indeed, 
most articles deal with a configuration, as the effect of A on B, 
or what happened to A during time C. Often critical, too, 
is the date of the research reported in the periodical or docu- 
ment (for book-publication lags behind in disclosure of sci- 
entific breakthroughs—“news’’). Similarly, a clear presenta- 
tion downgrades devious, vague, or semantically-inadequate 
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expositions. This is “Occam’s razor’—"Essentia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem.”’ 


N ADDITION TO John Phoenix, another nineteenth century 

American writer has contributed to this subject: John 
Fiske, the burly Harvard evolutionist and historian. His col- 
lection, A Century of Science (1899), has two articles bearing 
on the problems of librarianship, and of the appraisal of li- 
brary material in relation to its retrievable information value. 
The first of these is entitled “The Bacon-Shakespeare Folly” 
and the other is “Some Cranks and their Crotchets.”” While 
the former is amusing, I want to quote from the latter: 


About five-and-twenty years ago, when I was assistant 
librarian at Harvard University, much of my time was oc- 
cupied in revising and bringing toward completion the gi- 
gantic pair of twin catalogues—of authors and subjects— 
which my predecessor, Dr. Ezra Abbot, had started in 
1861. Twins they were in simultaneity of birth, but not in 
likeness of growth. Naturally, the classified catalogue was 
much bigger than its brother, filled more drawers, cost 
more money, and made a vast deal more trouble. For 
while some books were easy enough to classify, others 
were not at all easy, and sometimes questions would arise. 

One day, for example, I happened to be looking at a 
pamphlet on the value of Pi; and should any of my 
readers ask what that might mean, I should answer that 
Pi (1) is the Greek letter which geometers use to denote 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
The arithmetical value of this symbol is 3.1415926536, 
and so on in an endless fraction. Is it not hard to see 
what there can be in such an innocent decimal to irritate 
human beings and destroy their peace of mind? Yet so it 
is. Many a human life has been wrecked upon Pi. To a 
certain class of our fellow-creatures its existence is mad- 
dening. It interferes with the success of a little scheme 
on which they have set their hearts—nothing less than 
to construct a square which shall be exactly equivalent in 
dimensions to a given circle. Nobody has ever done such 
a thing, for it cannot be done. But when mathematicians 
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tell these poor people that such is the case, they howl with 
rage, and, dipping their pens in gall, write books bristling 
with figures to prove that they have “squared the circle.” 
The Harvard library does not buy such books, but it 
accepts all manner of gifts, and has thus come to con- 
tain some queer things. 

When I consulted the subject catalogue, to see under 
what head it had been customary to classify these lucubra- 
tions on Pi, I found, sure enough, that it was Mathematics 
§ Circle-Squaring. Following this cue, I explored the 
drawers in other directions, and found that books on 
“perpetual motion” formed a section under Physics, 
while crazy interpretations of the book of Daniel were 
grouped along with works of solid Biblical scholarship 
by such eminent writers as Reuss and Kuenen and 
Cheyne. Clearly, here was a case for reform. The principle 
of classification was faulty. In one sense, the treatment 
of the quadrature of the circle may be regarded as a sec- 
tion under the general head of mathematics; as, for ex- 
ample, when Lindemann, in 1882, showed that Pi can- 
not be represented as the root of any algebraic equation 
with rational coefficients. But our circle-squaring litera- 
ture is very different . . . 


John Fiske goes on to tell how he gathered the cards on 
such works of “morbid cerebration” into a class of Insane 
Literature (‘‘Circle-Squaring, Perpetual Motion, Great Pyra- 
mid, Earth not a Globe, etc.”). Shortly after, he found it 
expedient to modify this to Eccentric Literature, and added the 
injunction: “Care is needed in treating such a subject, and 
my rule was that no amount of mere absurdity, no extremity 
of dissent from generally received opinions, should consign 
a book to the class of Eccentric Literature, unless it showed 
unmistakable symptoms of crankery, or the buzzing of a bee 
in the author’s bonnet.” 


ARVARD’S library system, eighty-five years after this prob- 
lem first perplexed John Fiske, now contains over six 
million volumes, theoretically accessible through the central 
Widener Library. Let us stand outside this building for a 
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few moments, you and I—and the spirit of John Fiske. The 
retrieval system here is a conventional one, still subject and 
author. And the selection of books is still managed with care 
toward most thorough coverage on many subjects (those of 
manifest interest to a discernible portion of the academic com- 
munity, and in terms of the budget allocation), while other 
subjects are represented by the more obvious volumes only, or 
those casually acquired. 

If you wish to borrow a collection of John Donne's ser- 
mons, or of Kurt Gédel’s mathematical writings, you simply 
go to that author in the card-file and copy the number for 
that book. Then, barring such possibilities as that someone 
else has it—a rival researcher, or a bookbinder (whose motto, 
surely, is “Ixnay Ex Libris’) you can presumably get it. This 
arrangement does as well as can be expected of it. 

But if you wish some writing such as Donne's on his sub- 
ject matter, or Gédel’s on his, you would have to go to the 
subject file, under sin, or under mathematical demonstrability. 
That you be successful is plainly a diabolical requirement of a 
system, but one that is blandly ignored by the advocates of 

“putting all human knowledge on computer tapes.’” And yes, 
indeed, there was at least one of these among the speakers at 
the last librarians’ convention I attended. For him, the next 
ten years would bring this golden sequel. Not for him was a 
realization of the twin problems which plague library retrieval 
systems: how to separate the sum of all information from the 
sum of all misinformation; how to deal with the vast bulk 
of rehashed, garbled, obscure, preliminary, or the translated, 
over-simplified, retold. 

Books are not flasks. You can’t unscrew any top and pour 
out the discretely measurable information contents into a hop- 
per or pool. As hinted by John Fiske, the author, or more 
broadly, the provenance (i.e., the author and his environment) 
of a book determines the varying amounts of extractible fluid- 
information in it differently for each reader. The relation- 
ship between a historical writer and the events themselves or 
the original source material; the familiarity of an author with 
the often costly and scarce laboratory equipment which with 
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insight and discernment and a rare care in putting his time to 
good use; these will permit him to help in some technical 
breakthroughs we hope for in the next decade or so. 


sean: the sum total of human knowledge would involve 
presumably all the languages in the world plus all the sub- 
ject-configurations in the world. To make it easier, let’s reduce 
this somewhat by confining our attention to recorded knowl- 
edge. A logical approach for one with a subject-nucleus in 
mind would then be to study bibliographies and the most 
likely references on the subject. An estimate of the work in 
various languages and in hard-come-by books and periodicals 
would have to be ventured. Gambling on the chance that an 
Argentinean might have written in Spanish about Tibetan 
botany, but that no one in the community of specialists had 
heard of it, would involve one’s searching-time and dollars 
unwisely. A practical target would be represented by a graph 
of the segments of recorded information to be searched, and 
the odds on their paying their way. Then of course one would 
take the best bets first and proceed until the job was done, or 
the money ran out. 

Dealing with a reasonable span of subjects, a librarian can 
satisfy and in most cases anticipate the reasonable demands of 
a community of specialists. The librarian and the researchers 
must go to a number of source books, biblio-bibliographies and 
bibliographies, texts, indexes, abstracts, while he is daily 
cudgeled into a knowledge of his role, his limitations in in- 
terpreting the question, and in knowing where to look, and 
when to stop looking. 

Currently the question of translation from the Russian is 
being shaken down on this basis, with the written characters 
of China and Japan of growing importance to the information- 
seeker. And all the while the literature in English may take 
more time than the specialist can afford from his telescope or 
microscope. 

So there is no equating Harvard's six million books and 
the sum of human knowledge. Indeed, what—or when—is a 
book? There are books, journal articles, preprints, reprints, 
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monographs, theses, patents, directories, manuals, maps, ab- 
stracts, symposia, colloquia, and government security-classified 
reports. This brings up the subject of ASTIA, the Armed 
Services Technical Information Agency, now centered in 
Washington, D.C., with its collection of three-quarters of a 
million Department of Defense and contractors’ documents. 
These are accessible to government agencies and contractors 
with security clearance and appropriate need-to-know. 

Some time in 1960 ASTIA plans to use a computer for 
information retrieval. The details are not too clear, but they 
are presumably mechanizing bibliographical searching through- 
out these documents, asking the machine which documents 
deal with one or more terms in the glossary. This is quite 
feasible. It is mechanization, not magic. It works literally, 
neither adding to nor omitting what is asked for. 

When this is in operation, an authorized individual could 
ask for all reports on the relationship between ocean depth 
and salinity; the operation of grease at low temperatures; a 
checklist or bibliography on the solid-state maser. It would 
supply all documents which the cataloguer had recognized as 
dealing with the aspects listed.1 Further selection would pre- 
sumably be up to the recipient. 

This experiment will be watched closely by ASTIA’s many 
customers, for it is timely. ASTIA’s collection does have 
several built-in complications. The documents include pre- 
liminary reports often at a level of detail properly limited to 
the originator, rather than adding their considerable bulk to 
the central collection. One of these lots, you see, might run 
into hundreds of documents. There is inconsistency, too, for 
all reports from the agencies ASTIA serves do not come to 
ASTIA. Others have elaborate restrictions on their distribu- 
tion. 

ASTIA does a land-office business. And the capable men 
who are now handling ASTIA’s problems would be tempted 
to relegate a number of blocks of documents for which there 
aa I prefer “aspect” for these descriptor terms, rather than “‘con- 


cept,” since both proper names and attributive terms are employed. 


Concept, as used by logicians (e.g., Susanne K. Langer) suggests an 
abstraction, a logical form. 
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is virtually no interest, with any consultation being either in- 
advertent or mule-headed. But apparently this can’t be helped, 
and no screening is likely. 


@ THE EARLIER stages of ASTIA, Mr. Mortimer Taube was 
active with a manual arrangement for numbering these 
aspect terms, or as he called them, ‘‘concepts,’’ or ‘“Uniterms.” 
These were listed in columns, and had to be collated visually 
for numbers that matched. Doing this visually—or manually, 
as it were—was increasingly far-fetched as the thousand-marks 
passed in document-count. An older scheme does exist, and 
is used by the National Bureau of Standards with some refine- 
ments which keep the scheme at least semi-manual, and reason- 
able in the expenditure of eyes. Each aspect term is assigned 
a card, with positions on a gridwork standing for the succes- 
sive documents in a series. By punching holes in this card, the 
accession-numbered documents having this subject-aspect are 
indicated. Then, using the card as a template, it is quickly 
matched with whatever other aspect or aspects may be desired 
to sift the documents further. Hopefully, the one with these 
chosen attributes will be quickly designated for examination.? 

But now this is going onto a computer, and the eyes of 
Argus and the lifespan of a phoenix are telescoped and 
focused on a microsecond of “‘real-time.’’ And with these two 
problems solved, the semantic one still remains: and no 
amount of horse-power, nor all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men, can re-assemble an egg. You can’t square a circle. 
Pi doesn’t come out evenly. You cannot find a word that's a 
perfect synonym for another, or swap numbers and words. 

This doesn’t mean give up the whole business as a bad 
job. It does mean that we should realize where the losses in 
meaning are, and design and redesign the system (or program 
the computer) to get the information loss within acceptable 
and realistic tolerances. Cost, per processing step per item, 
and what the step accomplishes, demands study. 


* Sharp and discerning criticism of this system is in Yehoshua Bar- 
Hillel’s “A Logician’s Reaction to Recent Theorizing on Information 
Search Systems,” American Documentation, April 1957, pp. 103-122. 
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{pres deserves credit for getting the problems out in the 
open. Currently there is a good deal of interest in various 
systems, including the ‘Peek-a-boo”’ system just described, and 
also edge-punched cards, and IBM-card systems. But Taube 
has a knack for controversies, as in his final chapter of Studies 
of Coordinate Indexing: Volume III (Mortimer Taube and 
Associates, Documentation, Inc., 1956): 


Whether Korzybski was a misunderstood genius or a 
cultist remains to be settled. Certainly he was never 
academically respectable. His followers are a cult whose 
very concern with the tyranny of words has led, by a 
kind of inversion, to the worst type of word magic... 


Taube picks up the thread again (oddly spliced into a 
snarl with Messrs. Perry and Kent of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who have nothing to do with Korzybski) : 


Let us then have no more nonsense about ‘‘semantics’’ 
until we specify whose particular brand of “‘semantics,”’ 
whose particular doctrine of the meaning of meaning is 
going to save us. If not the “general semantics’ of 
Korzybski, will it be the ‘semiotic’ of Charles Morris; 
will it be “Logische Syntax der Sprache” of Carnap or 
the atomic propositions of Wittgenstein; will it be the 
essence of Santyanna [sic. perhaps a misprint}, the ideas 
of Plato, the forms of Aristotle, the realism of Peirce, the 
nominalism of Roscellinus, or the conceptualism of 
Abelard; will it be Berkeley's doctine [s#c, again, prob- 
ably a misprint} of natural signs or Hume's doctrine of 
association? ... 


For my part, I have two lists of sources. One is of aca- 
demically-unimpeachable writers; ‘tother is a mixed lot that 
I do read and enjoy from time to time. They don’t always 
agree, but there’s some common ground between what one 
says and what another says and what sounds reasonable to me. 
I don’t think it’s at all necessary to stop at the first four letters 
of culture.% 


*The last four papers in Benjamin Lee Whorf's Language, 
Thought, and Reality (New York, 1956) are clear in affirming that 
language plays an active role in our lives. 
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So I call to your attention Taube’s chapter on semantic fog 
and leave you to conjecture who is manning the smokepots. 
The murk hides from him a sinister company which persists 
in concerning itself—as a cult always, of course (“do we write 
the magic letters on our breasts and contemplate our navels?’’), 
with its futile business of accuracy in word meanings. As I say, 
I recommend this chapter in full context, if context there be. 
But beware of snarks and boojums and phony phoenixes. 





CREDO OF IF 


KARL HINKLE * 


F the fine arts 

Were my work, 
I would be devout. 
And as a painter-— 
Easel for an altar, 
Smock for a cassock— 
I would try to glimpse 
Thingness of things. 


First, simple semblances: 
Plantness of plants, 
Catness of cats, 
Infantness of infants. 


Then would I grow, to grasp 
Loveness of love. Oh! 

And humanness of humanity— 
All in paintness of paint, 
Colorness of color. 


As a ceramist, 

Never would I let 
The kiln lie cold, 
Nor the clay, 
Unclasped, languish. 
Warming it 

With fingered love, 
I would try to shape 
Pots into potness 
Forms into formness. 


* Mr. Hinkle of Palo Alto, California, has been a contributor to 
ETC. since 1946. 
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Or as a sculptor, 
Envisioning the unchipped, 
Tenderly tuning 

The chisel’s chatter 

For curveness of curves, 
Angleness of angles, 

I would try to disclose 
Timeness of time, 
Spaceness of space, 
Structureness of structure. 


If the fine arts 

Were my work, 

I would be devout, 
Always trying to glimpse 
Thingness of things. 


This, once felt, 
Once caught, 
Would mean to me 


The joyfulness of joy— 
What others dream 
As heavenness of heaven! 





INTENSIONAL ORIENT ATION 
IN MENTAL PATIENTS 


HENRY N. PETERS * 


HE EXPERIMENTS reported here were suggested by Anatol 
Rapoport, who called attention to a possible method of 
objectively identifying extensional and intensional orientations 
in an article ‘‘General Semantics: Its Place in Science” (ETC., 
XVI [1958], 80-97). The procedure for so doing was orig- 
inally reported by J. R. Stroop, who put subjects in a reaction- 
time set-up in which there is a conflict between two tendencies. 
After the subject’s basic reaction time is established in naming 
colors presented to him, he is given labels that do not corres- 
pond with the colors, such as the word “green” printed in red. 
In one task he is to name the color, in another to read the label. 
Rapoport pointed up the extensional and intensional sig- 
nificance of these tendencies, and stressed the wide individual 
differences in the relative strengths of the two. The present 
paper reports an attempt to measure the strengths of these 
tendencies in mentally disordered and in normal persons. 

For the purpose of this study, ‘mentally disordered’ was 
defined as recent admission to a psychiatric ward of a mental 
hospital. A “normal” person was one not undergoing any 
kind of mental treatment, and with no known history of such 
treatment. Extensional and intensional orientations were identi- 
fied as the relative strengths (under the conditions to be de- 
scribed) of the tendency to identify the color of a sensation 


* Research Psychologist at Veterans Administration Hospital, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri. The experiments reported in this paper 
were done in the Neuropsychiatric Research Laboratory at the hospital. 
Dr. Peters has previously contributed “Toward a Behavioral Theory of 
Value” (ETC., XII [1955], 172-177), and “Supraordinality of As- 
sociations and Maladjustment” (ETC., X [1952], 37-45). 

1 J. R. Stroop, “Studies in Interference in Serial Verbal Reactions,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XVIII (1935), 643-661. 
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and the tendency to give voice to a printed symbol (word). 
Reaction time was taken as an inverse measure of strength— 
i.e., the shorter the time between stimulus and response, the 
greater the strength of tendency. 

Seven sets of six black embossing cards were prepared for 
Experiment 1. On every card in a set was embossed one of the 
words: RED, YELLOW, GREEN, BLUE, BROWN, PURPLE—in 
1¥4 inch letters. All letters on the first set of cards (1) were 
printed in white. Letters of the second set (II) were painted 
a color which corresponded with the word, e.g., the word RED 
was colored red, YELLOW was painted yellow, etc. With the 
remaining sets of cards (III—VII), every word was painted a 
color which did not correspond to the word, e.g., RED was 
green, YELLOW was purple, etc. 

The order in which the cards were presented in each set 
was randomized. Thus, the order in which both words and 
colors appeared varied from set to set. The color any word 
was painted also was varied over the last five ‘‘noncorrespond- 
ing’ sets. Accordingly BLUE was painted red in one set, 
yellow in another, brown in a third, and so on. 

The cards were exposed to the subject in a Gerbrands 
tachistoscope. The subject sat before this box-like instrument 
and, at a preparatory signal, put his eyes to the face-fitting 
rubber visor. In this position his field of vision is limited to 
an illuminated white square (plus the inside, adjacent parts of 
the box). The stimulus cards appeared to the subject in the 
area filled by this constant white square, and each remained 
until he gave the correct verbal response. 


— the starting of a set of six cards, the subject was 
given careful instructions either (a) to read, i.e., pro- 
nounce aloud, the word printed on a card, or (b) to name 
the color of the paint used in printing the letters. The pre- 
paratory instructions were repeated, in different words, three 
times before each set, and were given in words pitched to the 
vocabulary preference of the subject. Speed of response was 
not mentioned. It was pointed out that the card would remain 
in view until the correct response was given. Thus, the subject 
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soon came to accept the disappearance of the card as con- 
firmation of his response. When he gave a wrong response, 
e.g., reading the word when he should have named the color, 
the card would stay in view, and he would correct himself 
without further instructions. 

The data for this study were recorded on a constant-speed 
polygraph. One marker made a line which indicated on a band 
of paper the appearance and duration of a card. The other 
marker, which was activated by an electrical signal from a 
microphone attached below the visor of the tachistoscope, re- 
corded the subject's response. This set-up made it possible to 
measure, in tenths of a second, the response time to each card. 
Since there was an equal number of cards to a set, the total 
of the six reaction times for a set was used as the unit of data. 

In Experiment 1 the subject was instructed to “Read the 
words” on all conditions, except on IV and VI, when he was 
told to ‘Name the colors.” Accordingly, the subject read 
words for the first three conditions: I, with words printed in 
white; II, words printed in corresponding colors; and III, 
words printed in noncorresponding colors. On IV, he had to 
shift his attention, and name the noncorresponding colors; 
on V, he was required to return to the original orientation. 
VI and VII were a repetition of the same alternation in orienta- 
tion. 

The patient subjects were twenty-five successive cooperative 
individuals who were admitted to the psychiatric observation 
ward of the Veterans Administration Hospital, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. All were men under 50, not selected in any other 
way. The admission diagnoses were: fifteen schizophrenic, 
six neurotic, and four miscellaneous. The twenty-five non- 
patients were aides and other hospital employees of compar- 
able age range. Six of the nonpatients were women. Only 
subjects who showed no weaknesses in a standard color vision 
test were accepted for study. 


a GENERAL SEMANTICS hypothesis anent the role of the 
abstracting process in the production of behavior mal- 
adjustment is the theory underlying this study. Specifically it 
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implies that a prominent part of the causal matrix behind 
mental disorders is an over-emphasis on the intensional mental 
orientation. It is not necessary here to go into the exact nature 
of this over-emphasis. The deviation from the normal could 
be (a) simply a matter of degree, (b) the result of a loss of 
the extensional orientation, or (c) some kind of breakdown in 
the coordination of the two. It is possible that one or all of 
these may be found in the same or different patients. 

Regardless of the way this imbalance is brought about, the 
hypothesis points to the following deductions about the central 
tendencies of the two samples used in Experiment 1. First, 
since the individuals of both groups are products of the same 
overall culture and similar training, and thus should differ 
only in degree, the variations in reaction time should show 
similar undulations from condition to condition in both 
groups. Secondly, the increase in reaction time of the patients 
on conditions ITV and VI (where the instructional orientation 
is shifted to extensional) should be more marked than for the 
nonpatients. 

The results will be described in terms of the average total 
reaction times, in tenths of second units, for the various con- 
ditions. Table 1 presents the means (M) and standard devia- 
tions (SD) for both groups. The left side of this table shows 
the results for Experiment 1. If the reader will compare the 
corresponding figures under the two M columns, he will see 
that the deductions from the major hypothesis are fairly well 
borne out. The tendency for reaction time to vary from condi- 
tion to condition follows essentially the same course in both 
columns. The greatest discrepancies are on IV and VI, where 
the reaction time of the patients rose markedly. Application of 
the f-test to the differences between corresponding pairs of 
M’s shows that there is less than one chance in 100 that the IV 
and VI differences could have resulted from chance variation. 
The differences at V and VII, although much smaller in size, 
are also statistically significant—.02 and .01 levels, respec- 
tively. On the first three conditions the two groups are of 
course not significantly different. The fact that the predicted 
large difference occurred on both critical conditions (IV and 
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VI), when the orientation was shifted to colors, adds greatly 
to the confidence one can put in the validity of these results. 


—_ STRIKING DIFFERENCE between SD’s for patients and 
nonpatients shows that at every condition the variability 
among patients exceeded that among nonpatients. This is un- 
doubtedly caused in part by the extreme heterogeneity of 
mental functioning usually found in hospitalized patients. 
However, the fact that the discrepancy in dispersion is great- 
est on IV and VI suggests that the hypothetical imbalance in 
intensional orientation is operating at widely different levels 
in different patients. On condition IV the range of scores for 
patients and nonpatients were, respectively, 45 to 687 and 38 
to 112. The corresponding ranges on VI were 47 to 844 and 
42 to 96. 

When each subject’s scores on the last four conditions are 
converted into ratios of his own reaction time on condition III, 
the means of these ratios for each condition show the same 
trends as the M’s of Table 1. 

The results of Experiment 1 are shown graphically in 
Figure 1. Every point on the two curves is the median of 
twenty-five reaction times (converted to seconds). The median 
was used as estimate of central tendency here because it is 
less affected by extreme variations in score. If the reader will 
compare the points on these curves with the corresponding M’s 
in Table 1, he will see that there is a very close agreement. 

Although the results of this experiment fit the deductions 
of a general semantic hypothesis, it will at once be apparent 
to the student of human behavior that they also fit another 
plausible hypothesis, namely, that of the greater rigidity of 
mental patients. The first three conditions of Experiment 1 
favor the setting up in the subject of a word-orientation habit. 
IV and VI require a shift in this habit. If it be postulated, as 
is often done, that patient behavior is less pliable (more com- 
pulsive) than normal behavior, one would deduce the results. 
Experiment 2 was done in order to decide which of the two 
hypotheses is supported by the results. 
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FicuRE 1. Experiment 1: Median total reaction time to six stimuli 
given under seven successive conditions. 


HE DETAILS of Experiment 2 were the same as those of 

Experiment 1. There were twenty-five subjects in each 
group. Fourteen of the patients were admitted with a schizo- 
phrenic diagnosis, nine with a neurotic diagnosis, and two 
were miscellaneous. Eleven of the control subjects were 
women. 

In this experiment the first set of cards used in Experiment 
1 (words printed in white) was replaced by a set of six cards 
with a single colored horizontal line across the center of the 
field. The line on each card was painted one of the colors 
used in the other six sets. The others were presented in 
exactly the same sequence as before. 

The other major difference in conditions was a reversal of 
the instructional orientation for each set. With the first three, 
the subject was required to name the color. Thus, he identified 
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FIGURE 2. Experiment 2: Median total reaction time to six stimuli 
given under seven successive conditions. 


the color of a line (I), the color of a word when the word 
corresponded to the color (II), and the color of a word when 
the word did not correspond with the color (III). On condi- 
tion IV, instructions shifted to reading words; and on V, 
back to naming colors. Instructions were similarly alternated 
on VI and VII. The words and colors were noncorresponding 
on sets III—VII, as in Experiment 1, and the critical shift in 
orientation came on the same two, IV and VI. However, this 
time the shift was to word reading, rather than away from it. 

Reasoning from the major hypothesis, one would expect 
reaction time to decrease on IV and VI; and this drop should 
be more marked for the patients than for the nonpatients. It 
should be noted that if this anticipated drop in reaction time 
occurs, it will be in spite of any habitual tendency set up in 
the first three conditions. Thus, if the deductions are verified, 
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it will discount the rigidity hypothesis as an explanation of the 
results of the first experiment. 

The results of Experiment 2 are presented in the right half 
of Table 1 and in Figure 2. Both the M’s and the medians 
show drops on conditions IV and VI, which were high points 
on the first experiment. The difference between the M’s for 
the two groups on IV and VI (as well as on I and II) are of 
course not significant. The difference between means at III, 
V, and VII are statistically significant at the .01, .02, and .02 
levels of confidence, respectively. 

The curves of Figure 2 are reversals of the corresponding 
ones of Figure 1, on the last five points. And the reversal is 
more striking for the patients. 

The difference between the two curves in Figure 2 on the 
first three conditions was not anticipated by the investigator, 
but it can be readily explained in terms of the major hy- 
pothesis. If patients in fact are predominantly symbol-oriented, 
one would expect them to be slower at identifying the colors 
of figures (1); and, if the objects, the colors of which are to 
be identified (II), are the corresponding printed words, their 
symbol-orientation should bring about a quicker reaction time. 
The striking, and significant, difference in the first parts of the 
curves is on condition III. Here the color to be identified on 
each card conflicted with the printed word. The only plausible 
explanation is that the predominantly intensional orientation 
of the patients made this a relatively difficult task. 


iy THE DEFINITIONS of terms used in this investigation be 
accepted, the two experiments together support a general 
semantics hypothesis about mental maladjustment and are evi- 
dence against a simple rigidity hypothesis. In these experi- 
ments the subject was presented with visual fields which, with 
a strong probability, arouse one or both of two reactions 
(within the subject’s brain). One of these is the reaction to 
a very simple printed word; the other is the reaction to a 
sensation, the color of the print. When the subject is instructed 
to give voice to his inner reaction, when he is further instruc- 
tionally pointed toward one or the other of the two types of 
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reaction, and when the visual stimulus field is such that the 
two probable reactions are different, then the speed of verbal 
response is a good indicator of the subject's inner state of 
readiness to make the type of reaction in question. 

The results of this investigation strongly support the con- 
clusion that in mentally disordered individuals the inner state 
of readiness to react to symbols is stronger than the readiness 
to react to sensations. The results further show that while this 
is also true of normal individuals, of essentially the same en- 
vironment, the discrepancy in the relative strengths of the two 
states of readiness is not nearly so great. 

These conclusions should be couched in terms of group 
central tendencies, and interpreted as reaction patterns ex- 
hibited by the majority of both groups at the time tested. 
Examination of the sequence of reaction times of individual 
subjects reveals that there was a small minority of both pa- 
tients and nonpatients who were apparently functioning dur- 
ing the testing under an extensional type of orientation. The 
generality of the wide individual differences in orientation 
recorded, with respect to both the gamut of behavior and the 
time dimension, remains to be determined. 





AN AMERICAN TOURIST 
IN THE SOVIET UNION: 


Some Semantic Reflections 


RICHARD DETTERING * 


rr THE PRESENT trend continues, in the next two or three 
years many thousands of Americans will have fulfilled a 
long standing desire to go to the U.S.S.R. and “see it for 
themselves.” In the past eighteen months nearly 15,000 
people have already made this new trek of American tour- 
ism, and experts think this number will rapidly multiply. 
As these Americans return home, many more thousands of 
their friends will hear their verbal reports and look at their 
films. If these new visitors feel, as most of them undoubtedly 
do, a great duty to represent the United States correctly to 
the Soviet people, they might feel an equal responsibility to 
depict Russia accurately to the American people. Many other 
Americans, somewhat suspicious of the “objectivity” of our 
political leaders and our mass media, will tend to trust “Joe 
down the street who has just been there’’ for the “real truth”’ 

about “what's going on.” 

As one of these “Joes down the street who has just been 
there,” I believe that most of my fellow Joes will indeed try 
their best to give an honest and unbiased account of their 
travels. But here I want to give a warning. I do not think 
that most of “us Joes’’ are capable of reporting their Rus- 
sian travels in any words remotely resembling a reliable 
empirical account. I do not even think myself too capable; 
and naturally, I think many of my fellow travelers are even 


* Dr. Dettering, associate professor of language arts at San 
Francisco State College, spent the summer and fall of 1959 in Ger- 
many, Russia, Spain, and Italy. His manuscript was received from 
Spain in December 1959. 
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less so. In the first place, current travelers to the U.S.S.R., 
like all tourists, are to some degree selected; they represent 
a minority group which has both the time and the money to 
make such a trip. Secondly, I see no evidence that such travelers 
generally have what we vaguely call the “intellectual re- 
sources” or the “political sophistication” to make sound and 
lasting evaluations of the extremely different culture to which 
they are so suddenly exposed. But thirdly, and most sig- 
nificant, is my conviction that practically all of us Americans, 
regardless of our educational level, do not have the kind of 
language equipment to deal scientifically with the Soviet 
phenomenon. 


HIS LAST CONSIDERATION prompts the present article 

which in great part is devoted to elaborating and sub- 
stantiating it. The general idea of this article is to make the 
reader aware of the treacherous simplicity of just going to 
Russia or just listening to some one who has been there. 
There is a deceptive factor involved. What the foreign traveler 
brings out of a country is determined to some degree by what 
he brings in. This maxim is especially applicable to Americans 
who visit the U.S.S.R. Not only do they bring highly charged 
emotions (one way or the other), but they bring ways of 
talking and describing things which have served them more 
or less well in their own home towns, but may be ludicrously 
inadequate for what they see in Moscow or Novgorod. 

Here is where I think some of the typical insights of 
general semantics may have some value. First, the tourist who 
is aided by such insights should be more apt to interpret his 
Russian encounters with some degree of realism about his 
own subjective inferences. And secondly, the home audience 
of the returning tourist can certainly use these insights better 
to evaluate the tourist's reports. 

A final preliminary comment. I think (according to my 
own language habits) that more and more Americans should 
go to the Soviet Union. I think, in spite of the verbal results 
of their visits, which need to be carefully appraised, that they 
will still meaningfully respond to the many experiences of 
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seeing, hearing, touching, and experiencing the other human 
beings who have been reared so differently from themselves. 
In short, lest there be any misunderstanding, I am all for 
more of us going to Russia; I am just hoping more of us 
can bring something better to Russia when we go there and 
thereby bring back something more sane, balanced, and pre- 
dictive in what we relate. 


I. CROSSING THE VERBAL FRONTIER 


S OUR BUS crossed the Finnish-Russian border between 

Hamina and Vyborg, the surface of the earth looked 
peaceful and continuous. In all directions rolling hills were 
covered with thick timber which swayed and whistled with 
the cold impartiality of an Arctic breeze. Between the two 
border stations, we crossed a small bridge over one of the 
many innocent mountain streams winding toward the Baltic 
Sea. We supposed that some kind of barbed wire fence ran 
along one or both sides of the stream below. Yet all we saw 
was the bridge, the stream, two different flags and a gate by 
a little house in front of which two or three uniformed men 
were waiting. A smiling, freckled Russian officer boarded 
the bus to collect our passports, and then mounted a motor- 
cycle to escort us two miles beyond the frontier to the Soviet 
customs station. As we were driving these two miles, our 
young but experienced American tour director said to us, ‘Did 
any of you have a strange feeling as you crossed the border? 
Especially when the officer got on the bus? I know I have 
every time I have gone across.” 

There was no physical cause for a ‘‘strange feeling,” either 
from those stands of fir nor from the gate or the soldiers. 
This was no natural boundary dividing different landscapes 
or ferns or bears or mountain wolves. Nor had we yet gone 
into a different kind of society, as those first few Russian 
miles showed nothing but more trees and hills. Yet our tour 
director was not being melodramatic. For we had indeed 
crossed a strange and forbidding frontier—a frontier on which 
two vast armies of voice sounds and ink scrawls, of epithets, 
clichés, slogans, and catechisms stood massed against each 
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other. While we tended to identify one of these armies as 
“our side,” the other was equally a part of ovr language world. 
On “our side,” from whence we crossed, were democracy, 
business, freedom, initiative, individualism, religion. On the 
“other side,” to which we had now come, were dictatorship, 
bolshevism, slavery, coercion, totalitarianism, fear, atheism. 
I imagined that a Soviet citizen going the other way would 
feel an equally great contrast. On “his side’ would be equality, 
progress, cooperation, science, friendship, brotherhood, and 
peace. And on his “other side” would be inequality, reaction, 
monopoly, profiteering, superstition, aggression, nationalism, 
and war. Yet the trees of Finland were harmless too. 


_ cross this symbolic frontier before crossing the social 
one was bound to affect our preceptions of the next few 
hours. We began to look for differences. Of course, our curi- 
Osity was soon satisfied. Private autos had disappeared from 
the road. Instead there were many army trucks, mostly empty, 


but driven by soldiers who tended to “hog the road,” much 
to the disgust of our Finnish bus driver who “fearlessly” kept 
his hand on the horn until they pulled to the right. Then 
some cabbage patches opened between the trees, interspersed 
with littie “log cabins” which seemed to ‘need paint and re- 
pair.” (The Finnish farm houses had looked so ‘‘modern and 
well-kept.) Then, as the crops became more plentiful and 
diversified, old one-horse carts began getting in our way. 
Heavily and coarsely dressed men walked on the highway; 
and there were women—many of them old and huddled— 
carrying great loads of vegetables and wood on their backs. 
The labels immediately leapt into play. Sweeping, evaluative 
expressions like smpoverished, worn-out, backward, primitive, 
and feudal readily lent themselves as identification tags for 
these first few sensations. Comparisons also were tempting: 
“Looks like some parts of Mexico,” I said to my wife. 

Our “‘first Russian city,” Vyborg, accommodatingly con- 
tinued this first psychological trend. Vyborg had been a Finn- 
ish city until the war settlement in 1945, and its old archi- 
tecture was still Finnish. The memory of our “last Finnish 
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town,’ Hamina, was still fresh. It had looked ‘new and 
slick,” with “American-type stores” and “attractive” displays 
of tractors and combines. Vyborg, with “fourteen years of 
communism,” was a stark “contrast.” It looked “dismal and 
deteriorated.” There was almost no traffic and only a few 
roughly clad people were on the sidewalks. Its railroad sta- 
tion, where we went to exchange our money, had some “‘dra- 
matic’ revolutionary murals and statuary, but it was dark and 
lifeless inside. The cashier at the tobacco stand was using an 
abacus. Outside, a few men were “idling” for no ‘apparent 
reason.’ Across the street we saw a new Soviet apartment 
under construction, but everything was quiet save for six 
women who were carrying cement and laying bricks. About 
the town we saw a few signs saying ‘Peace to the world,” 
and two stylized gypsum monuments showing male and fe- 
male youth looking “‘mystically” at the sky which, coinci- 
dentally enough, was already dark and beginning to rain. 
Now, even though later experiences that first day on the way 
to Leningrad, showed some very ‘‘different’’ symptoms, these 
initial impressions remained strong for some time. A wealthy, 
retired doctor in our group offered the first bold generaliza- 
tion: “I don’t see that we have anything to be afraid of.” 
Another passenger volunteered: “This is what the sputniks 
are coming from? The United States should be ashamed of 
itself!” 


H™ I am sure to the relief of the reader, this “travelogue” 
will end as they will soon become all too common. By 
relating these early experiences I have tried to illustrate how 
futile and misleading such “‘travelogues’’ can be, if not guided 
by some awareness of our own verbal repertoire and the un- 
conscious assumptions that go with it. The emerging fashion 
of “going to Russia to see for myself’’ will yield only another 
set of private illusions if the traveler has some magic faith in 
his “first-hand” experience. There is no such thing as “‘first- 
hand” experience in the strict sense; and already even the 
selected and non-representative Americans who have been to 
Russia are beginning to show some fantastic conflicts about 
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what they “really saw.” People are likely to bring their pre- 
conceptions with them, and many, if not most of us, are 
prone to talk about our observations in a way that proves our 
preconceptions were fundamentally correct. For example, 
some tourists have already sworn that they have been trailed 
and watched constantly by “‘secret police,” while others, in 
the same company, have accused the former of “paranoia,” 
insisting they have had complete freedom from control or 
observation. This thereby invites the return charge that they 
are either ‘naive’ or have been “brainwashed.” Perhaps it 
is not, after all, quite as important at this moment to decide 
who is really telling the “truth,” as it is to understand better 
some of the linguistic and psychological mechanisms which 
lead equally intelligent and honest travelers to come to such 
diametrically opposite conclusions from the same kind of 
sense-data. 

In any case, I predict that this diversity of reactions and 
welter of contradictory reports will get much worse as more 
Americans visit the U.S.S.R. Supporting this forecast is my 
guess that nearly all of us, in keeping with our own political 
and ideological positions, have been trained like rats to run 
through certain inflexible mazes of verbal abstraction in which 
whatever we see, hear, or smell only acts, like the piece of 
cheese, to trigger our motor-nerves toward some predetermined 
language goal. This is not to say that many tourists will not 
make some substantial corrections of their abstract distortions. 
Certainly many of us, on that first day to Leningrad, were 
worried about our possible biases and were conscientiously 
trying to be cautious in our judgments. In fact, we were ac- 
tually admonishing ourselves by such peripheral comments as: 
“We can’t judge the whole, big Soviet Union by this one tiny 
corner. This may be like judging the U.S.A. by EI Paso or 
the Imperial Valley.” Yet even such “‘sensible’’ self-correc- 
tions carried with them a very sneaky assumption. 

The trouble was this: We all thought we could come auto- 
matically to a “better’’ over-all judgment simply by seeing 
“more” of the Soviet Union. In light of what I later heard 
from Americans who did see much more, I think this assump- 
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tion is a complete delusion. The more extensive and complex 
the total experience became, the more the old ingrained lan- 
guage habits took over. To the typical American, there are 
bound to be so many “‘surprises’’ and “mysteries” in the whole 
Soviet Union, that one’s pre-established sense of what is im- 
portant comes to shape the final evaluation. As only one ex- 
ample, American medical men, who are mainly concerned 
with problems of higher research, tend to be quite flattering 
to Soviet experimental surgery and the control of viruses, while 
ordinary practitioners — physicians, dentists, and nurses — are 
somewhat appalled by the “lack’’ of elementary antiseptic 
safeguards in hospitals, surgical wards, and clinics. What, 
then, are to be the respective verdicts on the “general state” 
of medicine in the Soviet Union? Of course, from a semantic 
point of view, we must say that we never ask such questions— 
that we will simply not let ourselves tale this way. And this 
brings us to a kindred assumption. 


M* of us travelers felt that we “should” or “must’’ come 
to some “over-all opinion,” not only about the state of 
Soviet medicine or agricultural chemistry, but about the whole 
society. Our own verbal neighbors expected us to do this. 
The returning traveler is immediately beseiged with questions 
such as: ‘How did you like it?” “Were the Russians happy 
(or well off)?” “Is Communism a success?” . . . etc., etc. To 
me, such questions are on a par with: “How do you like the 
moon?’ “Is the Indian Ocean functioning?” or, “Is the 
Matterhorn a success?” Some of our more cagey and ‘‘ob- 
jective’ tourists, of course, will try to eschew such traps by 
saying that they “have not yet assimilated it all,’ or that they 
“got many shocks—some good, some bad,” or that the U.S.S.R. 
has “many contradictions,” such as that between crude car- 
pentry and superb aircraft engineering. Such qualified assess- 
ments are probably a sign of “wisdom.” Yet here again it 
must be seen that the “difficulty of assimilation,” the ‘good 
and bad shocks,” and the ‘contradictions,’ are features of the 
tourist's own verbal system which he has projected on to the 
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Soviet people who themselves may, when confronted with the 
same events, experience no difficulties, shocks, or contradictions 
whatsoever. 

For example, quite a number of Americans became mildly 
hilarious over oft-repeated Soviet claims to “have liberated our 
women from the drudgeries of home and kitchen,’ when at 
the same moment one could look out the window and see 
women carrying hods or digging sewer trenches with pick- 
axes. One Russian guide, however, when reminded of this 
“embarrassing discrepancy,’’ was able to reply in a cool voice, 
“Of course. This is very bad. But right now we have so much 
to do, with a great labor shortage due to the loss of so many 
men in the war. When we get our man-power back, women 
will be released from such hard jobs. And they won't have 
to go back to the kitchen either.” Now, how cavz we, with 
two such variant syntaxes, reconcile the problem of whether 
or not the Soviet woman has been “‘liberated?”” And how can 
we say that such phenomena are actually contradictory? We 
can, perhaps with general agreement, describe the work that 
Soviet women are doing today and even photograph them at 
their various jobs. We can also quote the words of the com- 
munists when they explain or justify these activities. And, 
perhaps we can even make a few intelligent guesses about the 
future trends, which may or may not agree with what the 
communists predict. But this is all that we can do with safety 
and sanity. 

This ‘‘sermonizing’’ is not meant as a counsel of despair 
of resignation to ignorance, nor (I repeat) as advice against 
going to see the Soviet Union. I do, however, believe that 
much of such travel will be wasted unless Americans learn to 
talk about social and political systems in a very different idiom 
and with very different language goals. I next want to ex- 
amine a few of the more typical language habits which right 
at this moment are warping the vision of a large number of 
our tourists to Russia. Some of these habits have long been 
exposed in the literature of general semantics. But the appli- 
cation of these criticisms to this very grave and timely human 
problem now seems to me to be of overriding necessity. 
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I]. EVALUATIVE LABELS 
| pape it should be obvious, although to many people it still 


is not, that nothing but confusion and unresolvable argu- 
ment can ensue from judging the U.S.S.R. or communism as 
a whole by using terms like good, bad, right and wrong. Not 
only will Americans and Russians use these expressions with 
opposite meanings, but among Americans themselves, precisely 
because our society does permit more political divergence, no 
general agreement on the use of such moralistic words is pos- 
sible. Now, many of our tourists recognize this fact and try 
to avoid it by saying that certain things about the U.S.S.R. 
are “good” and certain other things are “bad.” But I have 
observed that this only switches the same old futility to a 
more specific level. 

To illustrate, in observing Soviet education, some Ameri- 
cans arrived at mixed judgments: the promotion of Marxism 
and atheism is “bad’’ but the inculcation of obedience, ab- 
stinence and self-discipline is “good.” This “mixing’’ or 
“balancing” of the final verdict is intended and taken as a 
sign of “‘fairness’’ and “‘objectivity.”” Yet I can think of a 
number of Americans (e.g., ‘free thinkers,’’ “socialists,” and 
“humanists”) who would mix their judgment in the exactly 
opposite way. Or take the single matter of discipline. The 
Soviet school child stands at attention when the teacher or 
any other adult enters the classroom, he is quiet when the 
teacher talks, he is ready to recite at any request, he does what 
he is told, he works hard at his studies. I think these are 
facts to which almost all American observers would agree. 
But are they “good’’? Americans of the old school—those 
who favor the “Three R's,” parochial school education, etc.— 
tend to say, “Yes, indeed! This is the kind of education that 
America also needs. No wonder the Russians are so far 
ahead of us in science!” But the advocate of “modern” or 
‘progressive’ education cries, ‘No! This is the Prussian and 
the Spartan system. No wonder the Russian people can't 
think for themselves.” So it goes—on practically any specific 
issue that is raised. Now the various predictions which may 
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attend such good-bad judgments are indeed subjects for 
meaningful debate; but the judgments themselves reveal 
far more about the speaker than about the Soviet Union. 
All this, of course, is Lesson No. 1 for a semanticist. 


UT there are more far-reaching extensions of this lesson 

which are perhaps too drastic for most Americans to 
accept. The use of labels expressing concealed evaluations is 
probably much more damaging to an understanding of the 
Soviet Union than overt good-bad expressions. These are 
terms which are employed as mames when they at the same 
time convey an ethical judgment. I refer to expressions like 
iron curtain, captive peoples, police state, satellite nations, 
brainwashing, etc. Of course, one may defend these terms 
on purely political and diplomatic grounds as being no more 
than retaliatory to common Soviet slurs like American im- 
perialism, war-mongers, capitalist aggressors, spies, provo- 
cateurs, etc. Here, however, I am only concerned about the 
effect that such terminology has on the American's perception 
of what he sees directly, or hears or reads indirectly, about 
the Soviet Union or the whole group of communist-socialist 
nations near its western frontier. 

A first, simple example is the expression “iron curtain.” 
This phrase was first made popular by Winston Churchill in 
his Fulton, Missouri, speech of 1946, intended at that time 
to highlight the fact that the Soviet government had made 
virtually impossible any free movement of men or messages 
between the western countries and those which the Russians 
had occupied as a result of the war. Today, although the 
barrier is relaxing, the term is almost ready to enter our 
dictionaries. Yet the fact on which it was once based has 
changed, but the term goes on. Americans, along with other 
foreigners, today are welcomed in the U.S.S.R. and in all the 
other communist-socialist nations of Europe. They are free 
to roam and photograph the cities without supervision, and 
they can bring in photographs of America and say what they 
want to the natives. Even Hungary—the recent cause célébre 
of the west—spreads tourist posters in English to ‘Visit 
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Hungary.” Only the American State Department prevents 
Americans from doing so. 

Of course, in rejecting an expression like “iron curtain” 
we must not go overboard and swing too far the other way. 
The Soviet citizen may easily be observed by the rest of the 
world today, but it is still not easy for him to observe the 
rest of the world. But, at the very most, if emotive metaphors 
must be used, a far more accurate figure would be ‘one-way 
screen’’ through which outsiders can see into the U.S.S.R. 
but through which Soviet citizens cannot see out: Russians 
are still shielded from the standard western sources of in- 
formation, and the only daily available directly from America 
is the New York Worker (the revamped Daily Worker) 
which plays up industrial turmoil, racial persecution, quiz 
scandals, etc. Yet there are more and more signs that even 
the “one-way screen” is breaking down, e.g., the hosting of 
the U.S. exhibit in Moscow, more lenient admission of tourists, 
showing of American movies, etc. Today the Soviet customs 


and immigration procedures for tourists are so mild they make 
our own American procedures look downright inquisitorial. 


HE REAL DANGER in such poetic catchwords as “iron 

curtain,”” then, is that they mobilize mass emotions to an 
idée fixe and thus delay recognition of changes in a situation. 
Such fixation has a way of back-firing against the sponsors of 
the term. The “iron curtain” analogy has already weakened the 
faith of a number of Americans in the truth and reliability 
of our own officials and news sources. The traveler to Russia, 
not meeting the barrier or scrutiny this term led him to ex- 
pect, finds himself extremely surprised at the freedom he 
enjoys and begins to wonder whether other things American 
politicians and authorities tell him are not equally false. More 
than one U.S. tourist, after visiting the Soviet nations, told 
me of his resentment against the “propaganda” he had been 
fed in America. This sort of “corrective pendulum swing,” 
of course, has its own dangers and may cause the tourist to 
overlook the restrictions which actually do exist in the com- 
munist societies. But all of this “swinging” pro and con could 
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be minimized if our political language habits were more 
scientific in the first place. 

Similar considerations pertain to the use of terms like 
“satellite” and “puppet state” to describe certain nations 
along or near the western borders of the Soviet Union: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Albania. It is perfectly true that these nations 
today are ruled by a communist party (or coalition) imposed 
without the free vote of the people; and that these govern- 
ments invariably support the U.S.S.R. in the United Nations 
and on foreign policy issues. But words like ‘‘satellite’’ and 
‘puppet’ connote other beliefs which are not necessarily true. 

On one hand, Czechoslovakia today seems to the casual 
tourist to fit quite well the cliché of a ‘‘satellite.’” Hammers 
and sickles almost seem to grow out of the architecture. Even 
children’s toy shops abound with cosmic rockets, atomic ice- 
breakers, and pictures of Khrushchev. Collective farms have 
taken ninety percent of the tillable acreage. Political ex- 
aminations are required for entrance to a university; and the 
few people who talk freely mention the existence of a stern 
secret police. Yet these same statements hardly fit Poland 
at all. The Poles “intra-party” revolution seems to have been 
very successful. People even in official roles openly criticize the 
Russians. Many small stores are privately owned and operate 
for profit. The churches are filled, priests and nuns walk 
freely on the street in clerical garb, and sectarian education is 
even provided in the schools at the parents’ request. However 
uneasily the present heads of the Polish state may rest, the fact 
remains that Poland at this moment has an autonomy that 
admittedly confounds those Americans who, having accepted 
the “‘satellite’’ concept, had assumed that Gomulka was just 
another “‘stooge.”” It may well be that Poland today is the 
“one exception,” but ove such exception is enough to make 
us seriously question the kind of slogan-ridden generalities 
to which we have been subjected in the past few years. 

Enough has been stated about these “evaluative labels” 
to make my point. Like most stereotypes, they have had some 
basis in fact sometime and somewhere. But they do not lead 
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us to the discovery of new or changing facts. In the case of 
the Soviet nations today, there is enough connoted untruth 
in the common American catchwords to distract the tourist 
into a battle over his own preconceptions and from the more 
valuable role of an honest and curious explorer trying to learn 
about a very different culture. 


III. PRECONCEIVED “FActTs” 


ys DEVELOP FURTHER the argument that American tourists 
to the U.S.S.R. will tend to reflect their own language 
background, I want to cite some examples of statements 
(rather than labels) which incline the visitor to select and 
slant what he sees. For many years we Americans have been 
stimulated by a continual stream of anti-communist propa- 
ganda. Depending on our personalities and on our political 
leanings, some of us have believed all of it, a very few have 
rejected all of it, and many of us have accepted parts while 
questioning other parts. Those of us who, after all this period 
of verbal priming, are now in fact crossing the Soviet border, 
are bringing our reactions to all this propaganda with us. 
These reactions involve strong statements (beliefs) in which 
we have often put a large psychological investment, partly 
because the propaganda itself has been so intense that few 
neutral or dispassionate responses were probable. 

One of the results of this previous ‘education’ is that 
many tourists have particular “hobby-horses’’ to ride. A cer- 
tain number, to be sure, have specific professional or scientific 
interests and want to investigate schools, hospitals, farms and 
industrial plants to learn what is happening. But so many 
more seem to have the ‘‘drummed-up”’ interests that originate 
in the American mass media. These “interests” take the form 
of an inquisitiveness whose de facto goal seems to be em- 
barrassing, angering, or defeating the usually well trained and 
courteous Soviet guides. Many of the questions take the form 
of “Isn’t it true that . . .?”” with the implication that the 
questioner already vows that it is true and simply wants to 
get the Russian to ‘‘admit’’ something against his will. Here 
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are some samples of tourist questions completing the sentence 
“Isn't it true that: 


. several million people are slaves in Siberia?” 
. many Moscow University students have jumped from 
the balconies?” 
. . Dr. Zhivago was only based on historical fact?” 
talin faked his famous photograph with Lenin?” 
. . . Beria’s picture was erased from that mural?” 
. the eleven indicted doctors were all Jews?” 
. . your space rockets were developed by ex-Nazis?” 


Now I admit that I asked a few questions like this myself. 
In fact, some of these questions are, perhaps, quite legitimate 
and at least show that the American is not so spineless or 
gullible as to take everything the Russians say at face value. 
But the trouble comes when such questions appear to dominate 
the attitude of the American tourist. 


EVERSING the context here might be helpful. Suppose a 
Soviet tourist (or any tourist!) came to the U.S.A. and 
constantly asked questions like, “Isn't it true that: 


. one tenth of your people go to a mental hospital?” 
. Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent?” 
. . Negroes are kept from voting in many of your 

states?” 

. President Cleveland had an illegitimate child?” 

. Lincoln once wrote a manuscript denying the exist- 
ence of God?” 

. most of your quiz shows were fixed?” 

. your chief missile expert is an ex-Nazi?” 


How would the average American react to such a barrage? 
He too would know that some of these questions were based 
on truth. But would he feel any happier about the tourist? 
Would he not indeed share the reaction of one of the most 
fair-minded persons we met in Russia, a lady who had lived 
some years in the west, who was able to admit freely some 
of the “injustices” of Soviet society, and who yet complained 
that she was very disappointed in the American tourist. “He's 
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not interested in learning about all that we have had to go 
through nor in what we have done. He’s only looking for 
the things that are wrong. His attitude is so negative.” 

This approach of the prosecuting attorney strikes me as 
one of the deplorable results of American propaganda. It 
makes the Soviet citizen take as quite plausible his own govern- 
ment’s charge that the American has been “‘opiated” by capi- 
talist “lies.” To ask a great preponderance of such questions 
shows a motive far removed from an honest search for facts. 
It shows a desire to win something, to take some kind of 
trophy or scalp back to the neighbors in Camden, New Jersey, 
where you can wow your friends about how you “outwitted” 
the “brainwashed” people whose scientists are now sending 
rockets around the moon. 

Instead of trying to learn from their tour as much as they 
can, so many Americans seem, then, to confine themselves 
to a search for dirty linen. Years of contact with our own 
political verbiage have caused us to soak in a whole set of 
assumptions about the U.S.S.R., some of which are quite true, 
but all of which make us take it for granted that we are, in 
the long run, on the side of the angels and that “they” are 
doing a lot of “bad” things which they want to “hide’’ from 
the rest of the world. At this moment, quite a number of 
tourists are following a new, fashionable “line” of “liking” 
the people of Russia and sympathizing with them in their 
fight to survive against such an “evil” government. Yet I 
have seen little evidence that the Soviet citizen, after forty- 
two years of Marxist education, is to be greatly distinguished 
from his government. The average Russian knows that his 
leaders have made some serious mistakes, but he regards these 
mistakes philosophically, almost as though they had been his 
own. He resents any excessive criticism of these errors as an 
attack on himself. Really now, are Americans much different? 


IV. OVERSIMPLIFICATIONS 


fre MORE highly charged the traveler's emotions, the more 
he wants to get neatly packaged answers. In nearly all 
these cases the answer is a distortion. The distortion arises 
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because it is the most nervously inflamed issues which tend 
to produce from men the most arrogant and oversimplified 
solutions. Those areas of experience which most fully en- 
tangle our egos bring out the clearest need for strong and 
forthright assertions. So, ironically enough, there is much 
likelihood that such verbal finality will emerge in those very 
realms where the experiences themselves are most clouded 
and unsure. 


Religion 


Ve FIELD of religion is especially sensitive. Some Ameri- 
cans, for instance, assume that Russians know nothing 
whatsoever about religion. One sweet, elderly lady on our 
bus was constantly passing our Christmas cards and other 
Christian literature to the Russian children, as though she 
were out to convert a newly discovered tribe. She was hurt 
by the open dismay of a few mothers, not realizing that 


they were perhaps like some American mothers whose child 
brought home some atheist propaganda. Still other tourists 
found themselves grudgingly astonished and perplexed by the 
number of churches and monasteries that are still function- 
ing and at the size of their crowds. 

This sort of confusion may spring from our addiction to 
oversimplified generalities. Thus goes a dialogue (or mono- 
logue!) : 

“The communists have abolished religion.” 


“But how could they? See all the filled churches—sixty 
in Moscow alone.” 

“Well, then, they do have religious freedom after all.” 

“No, they don’t. They just tolerate it for the old people 
until they die off.”’ 

“But look at the many young people there. Even soldiers 
in the Red Army.” 

“They're just allowed to take their parents to church— 
as long as they don’t believe it themselves.” 

“But the Soviet constitution guarantees religious freedom.” 
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“That's only theory. The schools teach atheism. No one 
who believes in God can advance in this society.” 

“Then why do they invite the patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church to the Red anniversary ball?’ And so on, far into the 
night. 


W: AMERICANS try so hard to fit these events into our 
two-valued verbal categories: The government must be 
either for religion or against it; there must de religious free- 
dom or be no religious freedom; either the church /s tolerated 
or is mot tolerated, etc., etc. Such categories must fail. For 
the position of Soviet society on religion is very complicated 
and unique. It is not nearly as clean-cut as the official pro- 
motion of atheism would suggest, nor, on the contrary, as 
the literal statement in the Soviet constitution would imply. 
I question whether any American (or for that matter, Rus- 
sian) can give a wholly accurate picture of the situation 
in his conventional language. 

We can, however, use normal language to make a few 
safe statements that roughly encircle the problem, yet avoid 
the trap of compelling us to say ‘Just what the status of re- 
ligion in Russia is.” The classical position of Marxism, of 
course, is that the truth lies in atheism and that religion is 
an “‘opiate’’ dispensed by the ruling capitalist class to make 
the workers and peasants content with their suffering. This 
is still the official position of the most important peer-group 
organizations: the Communist Party, the Komsomol, and the 
Young Pioneers; and this version is taught in the schools. 
To support this attitude, the Russian people have had some 
extremely “'bitter’’ experiences with institutionalized religion. 
The old church was so thickly entwined with the Royal Family 
that it was hard for a revolutionist to attack one bastion with- 
out attacking the other. The most lavish altars and chapels 
were built on palace grounds for the exclusive use of a single 
prince or duke who was given privileged services by special 
clerics. At the Peter and Paul fortress in Leningrad one such 
“private” church stood only a few feet from the dungeon 
where political oppositionists were languishing to death from 
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disease and starvation. The government has carefully pre- 
served all these relics as a reminder of the “cruelty and hy- 
pocrisy’’ of Russia’s religious past. 

Yet religion has been deeply ingrained in the glories as 
well as the horrors of Russian history; and neither the govern- 
ment nor the people have forgotten this either. In town after 
town the churches and cathedrals so “‘ruthlessly’’ destroyed 
by the Germans during the “Great Patriotic War’ have been 
tenderly and painfully restored by the government. The 
architects, masons, sculptors and painters who built and 
beautified the original churches are highly honored today. 
While many of the old churches have been now converted 
into historical and patriotic museums, and some are simply 
boarded up, many others have been left open for regular 
services—35,000, according to a monk we met in the Zhagorst 
monastery. In the hills above Kiev stands a great statue of 
St. Vladimir holding a glistening gold cross. “We honor 
him,” our devout atheist guide said, ‘for bringing Christianity 
to Russia. This gave us Byzantine culture.’ Nor were the 
ardent communists we met all ignorant of religion. They 
knew the religious “legends,” as they called them, behind 
many a painting and sculpture. The Orthodox faith has been 
closely identified with Russian art and nationalism. The 
church itself joined with the state to protect the motherland 


during the last war; and relations between the two institutions 
seem friendly today. 


OW FOOLISH it is, then, to try to sum up in one or two 
fragile statements the position of religion in the Soviet 
Union! Perhaps one can hazard some predictions—but hazards 
they will be. For a while, after noting that the “up and com- 
ing” young people whom we met were atheists, and observing 
how atheism is promoted in the school, I felt that in another 
twenty years there would be virtually no believers left in the 
Soviet Union and that the churches would gradually and 
quietly starve from lack of parishioners. Yet on later thought, 
I am not so sure. To the degree that the name “Russia” is 
more important to Russians than “Marxism,” and one suspects 
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this to be true on even the highest levels, that old ember, 
the Russian Orthodox faith, may still carry such a lingering 
symbol of security and cultural stability that the society, while 
not allowing it soon to flame again, will still not let it die. 
It may be an “opiate” but it is still their “opiate”! In any case, 
wonder and speculation on this subject seem far more ap- 
propriate than dogmatic pronouncement and prophesy. 

In another respect, however, the official atheism of Soviet 
society seems to have implications that most Americans, in 
their revulsion, completely miss. The traveler tends to regard 
this atheism as just another ‘‘nasty” feature of Communism 
and fails to see the role it plays in the Soviet ideal of a fully 
planned social order. Most human societies in the past have 
organized and rationalized their value systems on some super- 
natural basis; and in the Christian countries especially, a 
projected “‘after-life’’ has been used to promise the righting 
of wrongs not correctable in this world. It must have always 
been evident to perceptive people that, despite the great array 
of moral and legal codes with which men bind themselves, all 
too often the ‘‘wicked”’ still flourish and the ‘‘virtuous” suffer. 
In offering atonement for such injustice, the supernal vision 
of ultimate rewards and punishments has been a mighty and 
perhaps indispensable instrument for maintaining society and 
strengthening the individual conscience. So far as I know the 
Soviet Union is the first large complex society to reject this 
system of other-worldly correctives. This is a bold and alarm- 
ing move which places upon the new government an unprece- 
dented amount of responsibility. The state must take upon 
itself God's omnipotent role. It must satisfy the majority of 
citizens that somehow, here in this life, ‘evil’ will be avenged 
and “‘rectitude” will triumph. 


fe CARRY OUT this appalling promise the government of 
the U.S.S.R. has had to establish a fantastic apparatus both 
for keeping track of the individual's behavior and for pro- 
viding the just recompense. God no longer watches and 
listens in, but secret observers and planted microphones may 
serve the purpose. There is no post-mortem paradise to await 
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the fallen hero, but there will be a plethora of plaques, statues 
and ceremonials to immortalize him. No hell yawns to torture 
the “evil’’ dead, but an avid communications system will in- 
definitely vilify or even extinguish his name. To requite the 
greatest of the great, there is even a special technique of pre- 
servative embalming. And right here in this life the govern- 
ment can do a great deal to balance the scales— far more than 
any other government has done. The humblest worker can 
be quickly cited for public renown or can be given a free trip 
to Yalta. And the most potent bureaucrat can be discovered 
and punished overnight for his sins. 

The syntax of this social and natural philosophy makes 
more plausible what many travelers observe as the “puri- 
tanical” quality of present Soviet society. The “superego” of 
the average Russian seems to be as strongly developed as in 
any ‘‘religious”’ country—and perhaps far more so. While I 
observed some infractions of the law in such behavior as in- 
toxication and black-marketing, many travelers were strongly 
impressed by the “honesty’’ and ‘morality’ of the people. We 
found that tips were usually refused even when offered 
secretly. I myself had returned to me a money-laden wallet 
by a taxi driver who saw me drop it in the middle of the 
street and who hailed a pedestrian to chase me a full city 
block. The attitudes of the youth on drinking, smoking and 
sex would make many a Baptist minister burn with envy. 
There is not a sign, even in the darkest, most crowded parts 
of town, of any group delinquency or crime. The Young 
Pioneers, whom I observed in a number of situations, would 
boy scout our Boy Scouts right out of the tent. Yet they do 
not, like ours, represent a select group of “refined” middle- 
class youth; they represent an accurate cross-section of the 
workers’ children as well. My last memory of them is of a 
group of fifty, eight to ten years old, in an Odessa “‘recreation 
palace,’ of whom forty were voluntarily playing chess. 


se PICTURE, as incomplete as it must certainly be, would 
not put a typical middle-class American at ease. It tells 
a story of a people who behave far more “morally” than do 
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most Americans precisely because they respect their society 
more than they fear a god. Of course, this should not be too 
surprising. Their society had made its incentives and reprisals 
far more visible than God's. Yet the phenomenon of “‘con- 
science,” traditionally explained in half-mystical and intangible 
terms, seems quite as evident in Russia as it ever was in New 
England. One must not assume that the Soviet citizen is “well 
behaved” because he consciously fears some concentration 
camp or exile in Siberia. There is no evidence that this is 
the case. He talks instead as though he believed in an absolute 
“right and wrong.” All this should at least make us wonder 
whether even our own Judeo-Christian morality is not itself, 
at its historical and psychological roots, nourished by belief 
in the naked power of God, by an unconscious maxim that 
“Might makes right.” The great Soviet experiment may well 
show the world once and for all that religion is not necessary 
for morality, but it may also show that to do without it is to 
put far more power than we care to into sublunary hands. 


Freedom” 


je MANY WESTERNERS, these behavioral achievements of 
the Soviet Union still come at a high cost to some other 
values. Our own Jeffersonian standards of political and in- 
tellectual liberty are not even closely met in the Soviet Union 
today. One of our most versatile guides (who spoke four 
languages well) said he “had not and would not read Dr. 
Zhivago, because it is a harmful book.” Another guide, a 
pretty, young blonde, agreed that Trotsky was a great military 
organizer because of the army he formed “against Lenin.” 
People who shot someone important or who otherwise stirred 
some commotion were always mentioned as “‘spies.’” Some of 
the plain people we met, even on dark corners at night, 
earnestly pleaded to us for reassurance that the United States 
would not start a new war. Yet the schools we visited sug- 
gested ‘miniature West Points.” The kids were in uniform, 
and signs above the blackboard read, ‘The motto of the 
Communist Party is: ‘Be prepared,’ and, “Remember, Lenin 
is always with you.” Does all this mean that the familiar 
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loaded words, such as thought control, brainwashing, police 
state, and 1984 are still telling an important truth about Soviet 
society? 

Of course, we must first recognize that concepts like ‘‘free- 
dom” are comparative in any society. We Americans ourselves 
do not, in practice, allow too much opportunity for a Marxist 
or an atheist to be heard; the social ostracism we invoke 
against dissenters may be as strong a form of repression as a 
prison sentence. Yet we do not draw the line as tightly 
around as many areas of discussion as do the Soviets; and 
we both tolerate and invite criticism of our particular ad- 
ministration and its foreign policy. While we must therefore 
grant that the typical American or Englishman who cherishes 
the right to express differences would find a career in the 
Soviet Union intolerable, we must also remember that this 
sense of being curtailed does not necessarily take the same 
form in Russia. The “bright,” eager young Russian, who is 
most forward in echoing the official points of view, does not, 
of course, feel coerced or propagandized at all. The govern- 
ment’s decisions become 47s decisions, and he constantly an- 
nounces official policy with the pronoun “we.” Now in many 
people's eyes, this state of affairs is even worse than one in 
which the subjects reluctantly obey the government, because 
it means that the citizens have been ‘‘duped’’ into taking some 
authority's viewpoint as their own. But here we must acknowl- 
edge that all human beings get their ideas—or the basis for 
their ideas—from someone else. To a society that has felt 
itself in political, economic, and military peril from the day 
of its inception, it does not seem too outlandish for a citizen 
to get his ideas from that “vanguard” which has ably pro- 
tected it and has even led it into some new horizons. 


— DISPUTING that there is truth in some of the 
preconceptions which grow out of our use of the ‘‘slavery 
epithets” against the U.S.S.R., I feel that the use of such 
epithets is still detrimental to our understanding of Soviet 
society, both before we visit it and while we are there. What 
is even worse today, is the fact that such language seems 
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certain to perpetuate the tension between our two countries. 
To a people who are very proud of what they have lived 
through and what they have attained, expressions like “slave” 
and “captive” are deep insults. The indoctrinated Russians 
regard their own society as a highly cooperative one in which 
everyone has been pitching in to make the system work. They 
are well aware of the ‘errors’ of the Stalin period and do not 
feel that Americans need remind them of such things. In 
addition, their present government appears to be far more 
“liberal” than the former one; throughout my travels I heard 
ordinary people praise Mr. Khrushchev, often contrasting 
him with Stalin who “locked himself in the Kremlin.” While 
this may be a continuance of the old monarchical pattern in 
which the new Czar would begin by freeing the political 
prisoners of the old one and generally tried to make himself 
more popular, its effect on the people is thereby no less. 
Finally, Americans must realize that most of the people in 
the ‘‘non-communist’’ world do not have too much of our 
kind of ‘‘freedom” either. The lot of the Soviet people seems 
no more enshackled than that of millions in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America whom we are so glad to embrace as our allies 
in the ‘free world.” 


“Equality” 


a. have continually heard two accounts of the 
Soviet record in providing social and economic “‘equal- 
ity.” One is that the Russians have indeed established ‘‘equal- 
ity” by leveling everyone down to the “lowest common de- 
nominator.’ The other is that the Soviet Union has developed 
its own form of ‘‘class society’ and that a new aristocracy 
has emerged. The second version today seems to be the most 
popular preconception for the tourist. Some Americans spend 
considerable time looking for symptoms of special privilege. 
Whereas most of the urban populace live in crowded multi- 
story buildings and ride on subways, some visitors suspect that 
the new bureaucracy have moved into old Czarist palaces and 
live a life with servants, champagne, and big cars. 

There is certainly no visible evidence to support this sus- 
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picion. In fact, one of the most notable omissions in the 
Soviet Union is the ostentatious display of wealth and status 
symbols. Expensive furs are on sale at Moscow department 
stores, but never did we see a Russian woman wearing one, 
including wives of high ranking army officers who were in 
boxes at the opera. Indeed, the opera itself, which in America 
is such a notorious museum of social snobbery, provides a 
fine example of Russia’s relative equality. Good seats are 
available for sixty cents and the best boxes are no more than 
$3.50. The house is always packed; truck drivers and wait- 
resses in working clothes are right there along with high gov- 
ernment officials. 

Privately owned cars are now permitted in Russia, but they 
are all of a small, economical type. The few big ones are 
owned by the government for the use, but not the possession, 
of important persons. All restaurants have the same price for 
the same type of dish; and while some restaurants are more 
popular than others, and some serve more expensive plates 
(like caviar), there is no striking difference in the dress or 
apparent status of their respective clientele. One feels that 
the Russian steps out to enjoy his food and entertainment, 
rather than just to be see at such and such a place. However 
much the wealthier Russian may indulge in a secret life of 
luxury, the fact that his public behavior is so economically 
modest is of psychological importance. The great mass of 
poorer people at least do not feel that the richer ones are 
“showing off” their wealth; and of course there are no society 
pages. 

At the same time there are significant differences of in- 
come which the government in no way tries to deny. But the 
basis of this inequality is interesting. Government officials, 
industrial executives, military officers, engineers, scientists, 
artists, actors and teachers seem to get the highest pay. The 
medical profession pays well only on the level of research 
and teaching. Otherwise, a university professor makes about 
three times as much money as a physician; an elementary 
teacher makes twice the income of a dentist. A foundry worker 
does as well as a dentist and somewhat better than an office 
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clerk. However one may feel about these arbitrary assignments 
of a person’s worth, it still seems clear that the idea of worth 
is the thing that counts. Certainly it was my feeling that in 
the Soviet Union a man or woman may be relatively wealthy 
because he is important, but unlike most of the “‘non-com- 
munist” world, he is not important because he is wealthy. 


, rere one does or does not approve of the idea of a 
“classless society,” it does seem that this ideal has been 
approximated. Once this is conceded, the apologist for capital- 
ism can still point to many things in the Soviet economic order 
that the average American would not like. The suburban 
“dream life’ of the American, with its split-level home, its 
two cars, its lawn, its fence and its kitchen gadgetry, does 
not at present seem to be even a distant possibility for the 
average Russian. It is true that in warmer Kiev some large 
individual homes are now being built on the outskirts, and 
that more than 3,000 people in that city alone have their 
own private motor launches. But the vast construction that 
has been going on in the Soviet Union seems almost entirely 
confined to huge housing developments fairly near the center 
of town. For example, there is ample room around Moscow 
for a “Long Island’’ type of life to appear, but there is no 
sign that it will. As the years go by, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Russians seem to be destined to be “big city” 
people, living in great standardized apartment buildings, less 
crowded than now but still with little privacy, owning a cat 
but not a dog, with clothing and furniture very similar to 
that of their neighbors. 

This pattern will not encourage much individuality but it 
will continue the trend towards sameness and “equality.” 
Personal achievement on behalf of the society will for the 
most part reflect itself economically in renting a larger apart- 
ment or one with a view, in owning a small car, in eating 
more and better food, in going to more entertainment and 
taking more expensive vacations. The added wealth will be 
there but it will not be too conspicuous. This might have made 
Thorstein Veblen a bit happier. 
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Education 


b= FINAL SUBJECT which the American yearns to over- 
simplify is the Soviet school. Since the first sputnik 
launching Americans have engaged in much wild speculation 
on this subject. Some tourists now want to visit the Soviet 
school looking for the “magic’’ that has produced the re- 
markable space program. But here again, the Americans who 
have seen the schools are arguing among themselves as much 
as they did before. 

In the way of curriculum, the Soviet school is not as dif- 
ferent from the traditional European school as many people 
would expect. True, under the Czar the Russian school de- 
voted much time to religious instruction. In place of this, the 
Soviets now give Marxist instruction. But the subjects are for 
the most part still the classical ones: mathematics, astronomy, 
history, humanities, foreign languages, physical and biological 
science. The main Soviet changes seem to be the introduction 
of “shop’’ and “‘physical education” courses, and the require- 
ment of English or German from the fourth grade on, and of 
physics from the sixth grade on. While these innovations 
may be potentially important, it would be very rash to con- 
clude at this time that they have had, by themselves, very 
much to do with Russian accomplishments in certain areas of 
applied science. 

If there is any “magic” in the Soviet school, it would not 
seem to lie in the academic program which is essentially “con- 
servative.’’ Nor in the methods of instruction which appear 
to be typically “continental,” save for the fact that discipline 
is almost entirely handled by the peer-group, the Young 
Pioneers, which has been cleverly enlisted on the side of adult 
society instead of coming to oppose and rebel against it, as 
in the United States. Rather the strength of the school seems 
to be endowed by the society itself. Education, of course, 
is now compulsory to the eleventh grade. Strangely enough 
the proportionate number of students who take higher edu- 
cation (i.e., go to an institute or university) is very low com- 
pared to the United States, although still many times greater 
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than under the Czars. But the quality and study habits of the 
students must be extremely good. An able student finds it 
dificult and humiliating not to go on as far as his ability 
will allow. 

If there is any moral to be gained from Soviet education 
it may be right here: the U.S.S.R. is not wasting its human 
resources. Whereas in the U.S.A. even today, one-half of 
our high school students with an I.Q. of 130 or more do not 
even go to college, their Russian counterparts are practically 
forced to go and they get a sizeable stipend to boot. Yet 
entrance to advanced institutions is difficult and competitive. 
Only a small number of youth ever apply and of those who 
do, I was told by the head of the Pedagogics (Education) 
Department at the University of Kiev, only one out of four 
gets accepted. Once admitted, most students seem to “do 
well.” University grades are very high and average around 
a B+; evidently “tough grading” is not seen to be the answer. 
Yet academic life seems to be rigorous indeed and in spite of 
the enormous national labor shortage, university students 
are warned not to work during the summer vacations because 
they “need the rest.’’ Of course, the state continues to pay 
them. The only safe oversimplification I feel able to make 
about Soviet education is that it is taken with great seriousness 
by the students, the teachers, and the general public. Teachers 
are far more important than freeways. 


V. THE EXTENSIONALIZED TouRIST 


b aye PEOPLE like myself find it very tempting to make 
a short trip to the U.S.S.R. and then write and talk a lot 
about it, even though their aim may be to criticize much of 
what has been said and written on the subject. Yet I think 
we are faced with the fact that, because of the new wave of 
tourism, discussion about the Soviet Union is going to in- 
crease. Perhaps then it is not so presumptuous in this im- 
mediate period to devote some attention to talking about our 
talking about the U.S.S.R. 

While Americans have more ‘anthropological wisdom” 
than the inhabitants of many countries, we are still a very 
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culture-bound people. The degree to which this is so be- 
comes most evident when we travel to a place like Russia, 
where the philosophical and social assumptions are so radically 
different from our own. It is perfectly well for the American 
traveler to want to tell the Russian citizen the “real truth” 
about the United States. But this mission is almost certain 
to fail if the tourist does not show more ability to absorb 
and appreciate some of the most obvious achievements of the 
Russians themselves. After all, would we trust a foreign 
visitor to tell the truth about his own country if all he could 
see in America were failures, embarrassments, and small 
things to criticize? 

Thus, I suspect that the most hopeful outcome of American 
travel to Russia will, at least for some time, be neither “‘sell- 
ing’’ America to the Russians nor discovering for ourselves 
what Russia is really like. Something of prior importance 
must come first. Perhaps by our very confusions and contra- 
dictions about what we see, we will be jarred into some aware- 
ness of our perceptual biases, of the metaphysical one-sided- 
ness of our own speech habits. To those who feel that this 
kind of treatment is more appropriately to be addressed to 
the Russians themselves, I might well agree. But because we 
are now allowed to go there and they are not to the same 
extent able to come here, the immediate burden of perceptual 
accuracy is greater on ourselves. Furthermore, as our tourist 
language begins to change from expressing dogmatic values, 
nationalism, fear, horror, and ridicule, to showing more care- 
ful listening and observing, the possibility will become much 
greater that the Soviet people’s negative ideas about America 
will also begin to break down. 


(ew PURE “extensional’’ Russia remains, as I have tried to 
indicate, a will o’ the wisp, and there never will be a 
wholly extensionalized American tourist. But some better 
approach to extensionality might be had if we could under- 
stand more of the frames of reference with which the Soviet 
people themselves view their own country. This does not 
mean that we should all start subscribing to the New York 
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Worker. As a matter of fact, it is not the polarized concepts 
and slogans of the Communist Party which reveal the U.S.S.R. 
in the most favorable light to most Americans. Rather it is 
the lives of the Russian people themselves who yield us the 
most complimentary picture—their terrible experiences of the 
last war and their brave fighting, the tremendous rebuilding 
of their cities and their increases of production despite a great 
labor shortage, and today above all, I think, their fervent de- 
sire for peace with the United States. These are the things 
which make the Russians human in our terms. They are the 
things which we can, without any prejudice against the United 
States, adopt as a part of our framework for perceiving the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet unless we abandon the evaluative labels, the pre- 
conceived “facts,” and the oversimplifications which our edu- 
cation has given us, until we can somehow soften the rigidity 
of that verbal frontier, we are not going to see much more 
in Russia than the communist fanatic would see in the United 
States. It is hard to blame Mr. Khrushchev for losing his 
temper at some of the things said to him in the United States 
by officials who should have known better. Yet it is inter- 
esting that as our leaders improved the courtesy and respect 
of their behavior, he became much more tolerant of our own 
way of life. 


yom MANY AMERICANS still share the attitudes of our ex- 
treme chauvinists, even when they are well-treated guests 
in Russia. It should give us pause to remember that, as a re- 
sult of the early unpleasantries on the Khrushchev visit, the 
recently resurgent Liberal Party in Great Britain adopted as 
one of its last-minute election stands the task of “helping our 
American friends become politically mature.” But can we not 
help ourselves to become more politically mature? If so, a 
good dose of general semantics can certainly do no harm. 
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OUT OF BLINDNESS 


Give names to sounds, 

if it so please you: 

call the abrupt tumultuous thrum 
of gasoline explosion—"‘airplane.” 
But it is not. 

It is noise obliterating bird-song. 


Call wind among invisible leaves, 
“rustling whisper of the trees.” 
But it is not. 

It is an oval defined by silence, 
wherein a multitude 

of faint staccato clicks 

sound magically. 


Say—if you like—the weightless warm 
against my cheek is sunlight, 

and the cool my cheek feels 
(penetrating yet leaving undisturbed 
the film of warmth) is wind. 

I will agree and we will play our game. 
But do not ask me to believe 

That name and feel are quite the same. 


Your language of the sight is current coin 

for our transaction, I agree. 

But in my real 

not seen things count 

but sound and what I feel. 

I link these, each to each 

within the brain until— 

though alien in your world— 

my tongue can speak your speech to a degree 

that buys me privilege of your company. 

Berkeley, California LESLIE B. BLADES. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
AND LINEALITY 


DAVID SMILLIE * 


« THIS PAPER I am concerned with distinctions between 
written and spoken language and what these differences 
mean to the individual growing up in our culture. In dis- 
cussing language development we often fail to make clear 
that there are two quite different patterns and traditions; the 
language that we speak and the language that is written. For 
the child who is beginning the learning of reading these dif- 
ferences represent an important hurdle to be overcome. 

Our culture is strongly oriented toward language as a 
written medium of communication. In general we think of 
language as a way of transmitting a message from one person 
to another with the message composed of written words in 
a logical and grammatical order. Our attempts to understand 
the beginnings of speech in children are usually along the 
line of tracing the infant and child’s ability to communicate 
to others, and we are apt to assume that the beginning of 
language is an attempt to obtain desired objects from others 
in the environment. For instance, we may assume that lan- 
guage appears as a substitute for the infant's cry for mother 
when he is hungry or cold or in pain. First words, however, 
are usually not used to obtain food or mother or other de- 
sired objects but rather are sensory-motor gestures which ex- 
press a reaction to an object already present. The infant 
learning to talk will make a sweeping gesture toward the 
lamp and shout with delight “‘lite!’’ The vocalization and the 
physical gesture are both aspects of an expressive exclamation 

* Dr. Smillie teaches developmental psychology at the Merrill- 


Palmer School in Detroit. His last article for ETC., ‘Reality, Possi- 
bility and Children,” appeared in the Spring 1958 issue. 
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which is not an attempt to communicate even though it may 
be responded to in this way by the adults in the environment. 
The beginnings of language as described by such a thorough 
worker as M. M. Lewis is a process of expressing significant 
aspects of experience rather than the process of intentionally 
transmitting a message to a specific recipient in the environ- 
ment. Jean Piaget has described this aspect of language de- 
velopment under the rubric of “egocentric speech” while 
Harry Stack Sullivan talks of ‘‘autistic language.” 


NE OF THE primary characteristics of childhood language 

as an expressive medium—as distinct from a communi- 
cative medium—is its non-lineality. Dorothy Lee, in a pro- 
vocative article on differences between thought and language 
in a pre-literate society and in our own, points out that we 
assume a lineal continuity in our conception or codification of 
reality. 


Implications of . . . linguistic material suggest . . . an 
absence of axiomatic lineal connection between events or 
objects in the Trobriand apprehension of reality, and this 
implication, . . . is reinforced in their definition of ac- 
tivity. In our own culture, the line is so basic, that we 
take it for granted, as given in reality. We see it in 
visible nature between material points, and we see it be- 
tween metaphoric points such as days or acts... . In our 
thinking about personality and character, we have as- 
sumed the line as axiomatic.? 


This “line’’ which is so characteristic of our way of thinking 
and perceiving is absent in the orientation and in the language 
of the young child. His language does not ordinarily follow 
the ordered sequence of words that leads directly (or lineally) 
to a goal. The young child’s language occurs as a counter- 
part to activities with objects and people, elaborating the 
present of an activity rather than recounting its past or plan- 
ning its future. His language weaves in and out of an ex- 
perience, touching it at one point or another, circling and re- 


1 Dorothy Lee, “Lineal and Non-lineal Codifications of Reality,” 
ETC., VIII (1950), 13. 
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peating and then jumping to a new focus of attention without 
ever arriving at ‘the point.” 

The following is the conversation of a well adjusted four 
year old who is involved in a play interview with Dr. C. M. 
Moustakas. 


C: (Picks up a woman doll.) She's ice skating, ice 
skating. She ice skates wherever she goes. Skating 
all around. (Picks up a rubber knife.) And there's 
her carving knife. She carves with her carving 
knife. And she carves and carves and carves. 

She carves with her carving knife, huh? 

Yeah. She wears metal ice skates only on the ice. 
She skates without any clothes on, because it’s warm 
ice. (Removes clothing from doll.) 

She just doesn’t need to wear any. 

No, no, it’s spring ice. It's in the spring, so she 
goes around with no things on. She skates every- 
where with nothing on. (Holds doll in many differ- 
ent positions.) See? See? She's still ice skating. 
She's gonna ice skate the whole morning. She skates 
everywhere she goes. There she goes on the ice. 
Twisting and turning. .. . 

See how she goes. She goes like this and like that. 
And you know? She always carries a knife, and she 
holds her knife. And when she’s ice skating she can 
stick it through the ice and slice the fish. She just 
jumps and—whee! There's a hole, and she sticks 
her knife into it and catches the fish. 

She really enjoys ice skating and fishing. 

She fishes through the ice. See? She kneels down, 
and she ice skates, and when she wants to catch the 
fish, she does. And then when she catches the fish, 
she’s happy. Then, see? She dances.? 


In contrast to this rambling, poetic accompaniment of an 
activity, is the realm of lineal, expository, written language. 
The written word is a sequence of letters which is itself part 
of ever longer sequences of phrases, sentences and paragraphs 


*<. M. Moustakas, Children in Play Therapy. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
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leading to a given point. Written language is, with the ex- 
ception of certain kinds of poetry and experimental prose, an 
attempt to communicate a thought that has a beginning and 
an end. Written language focuses attention entirely on the 
formal content, eliminating the sensory-motor quality of 
speech and omitting the varied gestural qualities which are 
such a significant part of the speech of the young child. Thus, 
written language increases the ability to communicate but 
loses out as a medium capable of expressing delight, anger or 
insistence. Few of us are capable of translating with fidelity 
the written word back into the form of spoken language. 
This is one of the distinguishing marks of great actors. 

The ordered, formal approach of written language serves 
as a standard toward which the conversation of the child is 
directed. We teach children to follow through on an idea—to 
complete the sequence of words so that he will transmit a 
clear message to his listeners. However, even adult conversa- 
tion usually fails to fulfill the standards of lineality that we 
expect in written language. 


i} LARGE PART, the task of effecting the transition from the 
non-lineal patterns of thought and speech to the logical, 
sequential patterns which are valued in our culture, falls on 
the school system. From kindergarten on we implicitly teach 
children to follow the patterns of behavior which are ex- 
pected within society and these expectations stress: accuracy, 
a recognition of the elements, and a “correct” or socially ap- 
proved ordering of those elements. 

This process is particularly evident in the beginning read- 
ing programs wherein the child meets in a very direct way the 
contrast between the patterns of spoken language and that of 
written language. Compare for instance, the speech of the 
four year old (above) with these sentences from a reading 
primer. 


Dick and Jane went to the barn. “See the four 
horses,” said Dick. ‘Look up Dick,” said Jane. “Look 
up and see the white hen. She wants to come down.” 
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“Oh, white Hen,” said Dick. “We will come up and 
get you.” 


The reading primers that we use simplify the lineal proc- 
ess of language so that they are neither like the complex se- 
quences of linguistic communication of the adult nor are they 
like the rambling, non-lineal expressions of the child. In 
teaching reading then, there is ordinarily not only the difh- 
culty of visual and auditory perception and discrimination 
but also a new mode of thought and behavior, a form of com- 
munication which is new to the child. We are teaching the 
child to be oriented to a lineal sequence of words and ideas 
and to adopt a form of expression which is neither familiar 
nor natural. 


| gr esengen programs are, to some extent, introducing chil- 
dren to tasks of analysis and synthesis, comparison and 
conceptualization prior to the introduction of reading per se. 
Through listening to stories, telling stories, and other lan- 


guage tasks the child becomes familiar with some of the ex- 
pectations which he will meet with more force as he starts 
the reading program. The process of lineal perception and 
thought may well be one of the primary tasks with which the 
school child of this particular age is faced. 

There are, however, certain exceptions to this approach to 
readiness: 


1. Many children have already been introduced to the 
lineal mode of communication by their family. In recounting 
experiences that they have had and in recalling scenes in 
which the adults have participated, they are coached to start 
at the beginning and to follow through a temporal or a 
logical sequence. Children also learn to pick up the expecta- 
tions of their parents in this respect. Reading readiness may 
well be related to a facility in responding to the expectations 
of an adult orientation. 

2. The attempts on the part of some teachers to use the 
child’s own stories as a basis for learning to read is one way 
of lessening the sharpness of the distinction between written 
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and oral language. Such methods often meet with disapproval 
from those who are thoroughly involved in the lineal tradition 
of written language since they see it as an avoidance or dis- 
regard for the formal patterns of socialization with which 
they had to struggle in school. 

3. Television, with its emphasis upon visual and oral 
communication and its impact on the world of the young 
child in our society may well be lessening the distinction be- 
tween the oral patterns of childhood speech and the adult 
traditions of lineal communication. This may occur either 
through an early introduction of lineality into the speech and 
thought patterns of the child or through a change in the lineal 
patterns of communication in our culture. 


a ADULTS, raised in the tradition of the printed word and 
committed to thought-patterns which follow a line, most 
of us are on the side of lineality. We see our job as that of 
finding the most expedient ways of introducing the child to 
the traditions of the written word. It behooves us, however, 
to recognize that not all cultures contain this bias and, per- 
haps more importantly, that the young child, in learning his 
native tongue, uses the language in some ways that are incon- 
sistent with our traditions. No matter where we stand on the 
question of how the child shall make these transitions which 
are a part of becoming socialized, no matter how we see 
ourselves participating in the shift from the reality of the 
child to our adult reality, the recognition of this change is a 
matter that should concern us all. 





THE WRITER’S ITCH (IID): 
How to Write Obvious Lies 


MARTIN MALONEY #* 


A™ says Picasso, is a plausible lie. The idea is by no means 
original with the great Pablo. Plato also entertained the 
uneasy feeling that story-tellers and dramatists were profes- 
sional liars and should therefore be excluded from the eternal 
city. 

From a naive point of view, there is much truth in Plato’s 
discomfort. Fiction and drama are lies, but obvious ones; and, 
if competently written, they are plausible. But so, less ob- 
viously, is biography; so is history; so is journalism. So are 
the dialogues of Plato. These latter are lies of a different 
structure, that is all. 

But do not imagine that I am opposed to the lies with 
which art provides us, or that I think that anyone else should 
be. Not at all. Therefore, an excursion, entitled: 


ON THE VALUE OF LYING 
WHILE KNOWING THAT You ARE LYING. 
REAT, great is the temptation to believe in the truth. 
(The truth is here defined as the one-and-only statement 
which can accurately be made about anything.) The truth is 
solid, the truth will endure. And once you have discovered it, 
you can go back to sleep. 


e But dreadful are the consequences of yielding to this 
temptation. 


e Frustration? Ultimate paralysis? But perhaps the worst 
is the feeling that Something is playing with you. 
(There is a story about a man who took opium and, in a 


* Professor of radio and television, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. The first two articles in this series appeared in the Summer 
and Autumn 1959 issues of ETC. 
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vision, had the ultimate truth unveiled to him. But he couldn't 
remember it when he awoke. So he returned to the drug again 
and again; and at last the vision returned and he managed to 
scrawl with numb fingers the revelation on a bit of paper. 
And when he awoke he seized the paper eagerly and slowly 
deciphered the clumsy letters. They read: “Banana skins are 
good to eat, too.” This is a terrifying story, but it has an 
astringent effect. ) 


e Consider now the case of the writer who lies, and 
knows that he lies, and admits that he lies: 


e He, he only, is a free man. 


¢ He can see the world through rose-colored glasses, or 
seasick-green ones, depending on what pleases him. 


e But he never believes that the world is pink or green, 
although he knows that he can make it look pink or green. It 
may be lavender, or bright yellow, or no color at all, for all 
he knows or cares. 


¢ What concerns him is the business of constructing sym- 
bolic universes in which he can live momentarily, universes 
which comfort or excite or satisfy him. 


e Universes which have an order that he invented, or 
discovered himself. 
e And, if he is lucky, having labored, he looks on these 


worlds and sees that they are good. 


e And the fact that these worlds are lies—historical lies 
or dramatic lies or poetic lies—is perhaps the best thing about 
them. 


e For, after all, if they were the truth, they wouldn't be- 
long to him. 


e As it is, they are his own. 


End of excursion. 


pone AND DRAMA, let us remember, are more complex in 
their genesis than history or journalism. Also, it may be 
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that they deal with a special subject matter. Let us make these 
observations more specific. 

Fictions—to use the term generically—deal with human 
beings. It is only possible to write fictions about animals or 
inanimate objects if you pretend that they are human beings. 

Fictions deal with conflicts. A story without conflict is 
unimaginable. Fortunately, the only human beings without 
conflicts are the dead. And with a modest stretch of the 
imagination, writers have been able to imagine that even death 
is not wholly peaceful. 

Any given fiction may therefore be regarded as the biog- 
raphy of a conflict from birth to death, from inception to 
resolution. This is perhaps what Aristotle meant when he 
said that a story must have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

A modification: As good story tellers of all periods have 
known, it is not necessary (or desirable) to begin at the be- 
ginning of a story and explain the whole affair in words of 
one syllable out to the end. It is sometimes more interesting 
to present a single incident in the history of a conflict so that 
the whole is illuminated. 

Footnote: Illiterate readers spell out a sentence word by 
word. Illiterate writers (there are many) spell out a story 
incident by incident. 

The “conflict” that we have been talking about is a con- 
flict in human motives. Motives are, by definition, what people 
keep saying to themselves about their behavior. Courage, for 
example, is what a soldier says to himself about his behavior 
under fire. Love is what a mother says to herself about her 
child. It is when people say contradictory things to themselves 
that they become subjects for fiction. 

Guess: When people say consistent things to themselves, 
they are strong, contented, and not suitable subjects for stories. 
When people say contradictory things to themselves and are 
not able to respond to the contradictions, they are automatons. 
(See Orwell's notion of ‘doublethink” in 1984). 

Critical note: It is a fact that most plays and novels pub- 
lished in this country about people living under the Soviet 
regime deal with characters who are not yet automatons. Ru- 
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bashov, in Darkness at Noon, for example, goes to his death 
without protest because he realizes at last that unconsciously 
he has always been a traitor to his revolutionary ideals. The 
Polish writer, Czeslaw Milosz, in The Captive Mind, claims 
that this sort of split in attitude is not only common among 
intellectuals in the USSR and satellite countries, but is culti- 
vated deliberately, as a means of preserving one’s inmost 
attitudes from the barbarian. He also says that one pays a 
price for this effort, a price calculated in schizophrenia. 

Important note: What is chiefly important about human 
beings? How they talk to themselves about themselves. How, 
when they talk to others about matters which concern them, 
they are usually talking about themselves. Nothing else about 
them matters very much. 

Unimportant note: There are a few writers who write 
stories about what happens to people—externally, that is. Will 
John recover from his injuries suffered in a plane crash in 
time to get the money out of the safe-deposit box to pay for 
Martha’s ransom? Will Ethelreda saw through the ropes in 
time to get off the tracks before the fast express arrives? Will 
Desmond triumph in his titanic struggle at the bottom of the 
Philippine Deep? Or will the octopus? Such stories do not 
represent people or their motives, but action—action divorced 
from character. They may be interesting if they are written 
by somebody interested in pure action. Usually, however, they 
are written by writers who are not interested in anything but 
the shortening of the eight-hour day. The most typical ex- 
amples of these tales will be found in westerns and comic 
books. Anyone who is at all sensitive to literary blunders 
will do well to leave them there. 


INCE motives are “inside people,” writers usually find it 
difficult to demonstrate to a reader what they are and how 
they operate. They solve this problem in several ways: 


e By wandering around inside their characters (if they 
are writing fiction) and describing what they see. 


e By reporting what a character says to himself, in an 
interior monologue. 
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¢ By writing soliloquies, asides, etc. (if they are dra- 
matists) by means of which a character can explain himself 
to the audience. 


¢ By describing a character's appearance, and letting the 
reader judge by that. 


¢ By describing what a character does and says, and letting 
the reader judge from that. 

You may as well face it: all stories are moral—or im- 
moral, as the case may be. They are never amoral. Telling 
a story involves showing how one motive is preferred over 
another by a human being; such choices invariably involve 
questions of ethics. Moreover, no writer can treat the be- 
havior of his characters neutrally; he always expresses an 
attitude toward his hero’s ultimate choice. 

Note on the fascinations of fiction: People read novels 
and go to see plays (most people, that is) without any special 
reference to or appreciation of the quality of the writing. 
(That is to say, most people—depending on what kind of 
literature they are used to—assume a certain standard of 
literary skill, but they don’t think much about it, unless the 
standard is violated.) Their conscious interest is more philo- 
sophical than literary; they want to be assured that such ac- 
tivities as adultery, bank-robbing, and barratry are, after all, 
undesirable and lead to unfortunate consequences; or that 
Cinderella, though neither bright nor accomplished, will marry 
the Prince. 

If you write a story which suggests that a man is a fool 
who does not make a career of cocaine-peddling, or that 
Cinderella's most logical fate would be marriage to a middle- 
aged sharecropper, you will probably not win immediate popu- 
lar acceptance of your work. 

Or, on the other hand, you might. 


Suggestion for Idea-less Authors 


M° professional authors, short-story writers, dramatists, 
and the like, have only one story to tell. Some, and very 
complex—or very confused—fellows they are, have two or 
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three. Ernest Hemingway, for instance, has for more than 
thirty years been writing the story about the primitive (good) 
man set adrift in the modern, corrupt, citified, industrialized 
world. Hemingway writes this story very well because it ap- 
parently embodies the (to him) most important conflict in the 
world. All his varied experience turns out to be an endless, 
kaleidoscopic documentation of this basic conflict. Judging by 
the popularity of his works, the world is full of people who 
agree with him. 

Moral: If you want to write stories, pick the conflict which 
concerns you most. This is a little like publishing the tran- 
script of your own psychoanalysis—but, after all, you can’t 
have money, fame, and privacy too. 

A Modification: While the ethics of a story is of key im- 
portance, there is something to be said for literary skill, too. 
In addition to W. Shakespeare’s version of Macbeth, there is 
also extant a comic book version of the story. Yet the vul- 
garity and illiteracy of the one put the theme beyond the 
reach of practically everyone save those persons who have 
to remove their shoes to count to twenty, whereas the pro- 
found literary skill of the other has made it available to 
twenty-odd generations of theater-goers and readers in almost 
every country on earth. 

Moral: “The public’’ always have much more discrimina- 
tion and intelligence than they ever get credit for. 


Observations on Literary Characters 


RISTOTLE remarked that drama is an imitation of the ac- 
tions of men. This would suggest that there must be 
some relationship between living human beings and the char- 
acters in a play. And so there is. Who would be mad enough, 
or genius enough, to imagine a man, if he had never seen 
one? All characters, in all plays, good or bad, are based at 
some remove on human models. 

Bitter remark: ‘Some remove” is a precise description in 
this case. Why is it that so many writers prefer to steal their 
notions of human beings from better writers, or to sit down 
and “invent” characters right out of their own little heads? 
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Perhaps because it’s too much trouble to go and look at people; 
perhaps because many of these writers aren't sure that they 
should be writers and aren't sure that they would see anything 
if they looked at a human being; perhaps because some of 
them are too detached from the world around them to make 
very useful connections with reality. 

These are all Bad Attitudes, and should be condemned. I 
condemn them. 

Generally speaking, we tend to value those characters 
which are based on fresh and original observation of human 
beings, and which convey highly individualistic insights into 
the motives, rationales, evaluations, etc., of individual behavior. 

Nevertheless, as I say, many writers. . . . 

Well, it is possible for a character to be an imitation of 
another literary character, which in turn is an imitation of 
another literary character, and so on, indefinitely. Such char- 
acters are usually referred to as ‘‘stereotypes’’"—a nasty name— 
and we tend to value them less and less as they become more 
and more remote from the reality of some writer's personal 
observations. 

So the relationship between a dramatic character and a 
human model (or many human models) is, in a sense, a map- 
territory relationship. 

Modification one: Yet no writer has ever produced a 
character of one ten-thousandth the complexity of the living 
model. 

Modification two: Nor is the creation of character a 
“simple” matter of reporting, for two reasons: 

First, to create a character in a play, a writer selects, 
combines, alters, distorts, manipulates his observations to 
such an extent that he rarely produces or aims to produce a 
recognizable portrait of anyone-in-particular; second, what a 
writer says about the motives, evaluations, etc., of men are 
not reports but inferences, and highly imaginative ones at 
that. 

Critical note: No writer has ever created a “three-di- 
mensional”’ character (i.e., one nearly equivalent to the human 
model). To return to Picasso, the “‘truest’’ characters in fic- 
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tion are those which produce the most convincing illusion of 
truth. 

Yet make no mistake. This illusion of truth serves us well. 
It consists of a feeling, an insight, of saying: “This is what 
such-and-such a man must have been like’; or, “At last I 
understand why he behaved as he did”; or, ‘This is true, this 
is what love (or war, or poverty, or triumph) feels like.” 


OW DOES ONE CREATE a plausible character in fiction or 
drama? Or, for that matter, in history or biography? 

Well, in the first place, one simplifies. 

Second, one simplifies deliberately and meaningfully. But 

how? 


By choosing external characteristics which suggest internal 
motives. 

Is John’s exterior insensitiveness an indication of his in- 
ternal callousness? Is Aunt Mamie’s gabble a reflection of her 
interior uncertainty? Then let us write them so. 

And let us not make John insensitive or Mamie a gabbler 
unless these signs point to a necessary motive. 

Face, voice, dress, what they talk about, how they talk: 
all these may be presented in a play, a story, or a history, only 
as they reveal motives. 

A revision of Aristotle: Plays and stories and biographies 
and histories are not about the actions of men, except super- 
ficially. Behind the actions lie the conflicts and the problems. 
And behind them, the motives. 

What else is important about human beings except how 
they talk to themselves about themselves? 


(To be continued.) 





DREAM SYMBOLS AS DISGUISES: 
A FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


C. SCOTT MOSS* 


N° PSYCHOANALYTIC writing has attracted more attention 
than Freud’s theory of dreams, and the process of 
symbolization has been its most fascinating and controversial 
aspect. Freud did not regard symbols as exclusively or even 
primarily a problem of dream interpretation but basically a 
problem of the understanding of unconscious thought proc- 
esses. Psychoanalysis took as the sources of its knowledge 
ethnology, mythology, etymology and linguistics, in combina- 
tion with clinical evidence. 

Other methods were soon developed for the study of this 
complex and elusive phenomenon, Silberer developed an 
experimental approach employing the hypnagogic or transi- 
tional state between waking and sleep, wherein abstract verbal 
thought is automatically replaced by a visual, symbolic repre- 
sentation. Varendonak pioneered in the introspective observa- 


* Director of the Psychology Service, State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, 
Missouri; associate professor of psychology, University of Missouri. 
Dr. Moss’s earlier article, ‘Dream Symbols as Disguises,” appeared 
in the Summer 1957 issue of ETC. 


1 |. we derive our knowledge from widely different sources: 


from fairy tales and myths, jokes and witticisms, from folklore, i.e., 
from what we know of the manners and customs, sayings and songs 
of different peoples, and from poetic and colloquial usage of lan- 
guage. Everywhere in these various fields the same symbolism occurs, 
and in many of them we can understand it without being taught any- 
thing about it. If we consider these various sources individually, we 
shall find so many parallels to dream-symbolism that we are bound 
to be convinced of the correctness of our interpretations.” S. Freud, 


A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New York: Permabooks, 
Doubleday, 1953), p. 166. 
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tion of waking fantasy as a method of studying primary 
thought processes. Betlheim and Hartmann were early in- 
vestigators of symbolism occurring in organically altered states 
of consciousness. The study of symbolism through the employ- 
ment of hypnotic techniques was introduced by Schroetter, 
Roffenstein, and Nachmansohn.? In spite of these early, 
promising beginnings, the primary thought processes have re- 
mained highly resistant to scientific scrutiny. 

An earlier report (“Dream Symbols as Disguises,’’ ETC., 
XIV [1957], 267-273) on the interpretation of dreams, in 
which hypnosis was used as an investigatory technique and the 
semantic differential as a method of objective measurement, 
indicated that several hypotheses derived from Freud’s theory 
of dreams could not be verified. Particularly, the hypothesis 
that the greater the anxiety associated with the latent dream 
content, the greater the discrepancy in meaning between the 
manifest and latent content was not supported. In the present 
paper the earlier work will be briefly reviewed and results of 
an additional investigation will be reported. 


General Method 


= THE COLLECTION of data primary reliance was placed on 
several variations in hypnotic technique. The value of hyp- 
nosis in dream research is that for certain subjects it provides 
access to the symbol-translating mechanism; for instance, re- 
call of a forgotten dream may be facilitated, some subjects 
respond to a general or specific suggestion “to dream,” and 
others seem able to interpret symbolic material. 


2 Representative papers of each of these early investigators are 
available in Dr. Rapaport’s scholarly Organization and Pathology of 
Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), Section III, 
“Symbolism.” 


3 See C. S. Moss, “A Forced Hypnoprojective Fantasy Used in the 
Resolution of Pseudo-epileptic Seizures,” Journal of Clinical and Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis, V (1957), 59-66. Also refer to an article of re- 
lated interest by Moss, demonstrating the apparent ability of some 
schizophrenics to intuit symbolic phenomena. “Use of the Schizo- 
phrenic in Rorschach Content Analysis,” Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques, XXI (1957), 384-390. 
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The semantic differential is an increasingly familiar scaling 
device developed by C. E. Osgood for the objective measure- 
ment of the connotative aspects of meaning. Osgood postu- 
lates a geometrical model in the form of a semantic space 
defined by logical opposites. Three relatively stable dimensions 
representing the ways in which human beings make meaning 
judgments were identified by factor analysis: in order of mag- 
nitude these were the Evaluative, Activity, and Potency factors. 
Specific adjectives such as good-bad, active-passive, and strong- 
weak were isolated as representative of each of these dimen- 
sions respectively, these adjectives having a high coverage of 
meaning on one factor and a negligible amount on the others. 
These logical opposites were used to define the ends of seven 
point scales. In practice, an individual judges a particular con- 
cept such as father or penis or the flintlock seen in my dream 
against a set of these scales. Judgments result in the successive 
allocation of a concept to a point in multidimensional space. 
In this manner, changes in the meaning of a concept over time, 
the subtle differences in the meaning of a single concept may 
be quantitatively represented. 

A test of Freudian theory concerning dream censorship 
necessitated translation of the idea of symbol disguise into the 
testable concept of semantic distance. Operationally, the se- 
mantic differential was used to measure the semantic distance 
between the meaning of the dream symbol and the latent con- 
tent. It was assumed that normally a symbol is chosen on the 
basis of similarity of meaning and is a relatively direct repre- 
sentation of that which it symbolizes. In the presence of anx- 
iety, however, Freud hypothesized that a semantically more 
distant symbol would be chosen. To the extent that a symbol 
is semantically distant from the latent content, the former be- 
comes unintelligible and may be said to be disguised. 


IX THE PREVIOUSLY reported clinical study, data were ob- 
tained from the intensive longitudinal examination of the 
dreams of a single patient during a year of psychotherapy. 
*C. E. Osgood, G. J. Suci, and P. H. Tannenbaum, The Measure- 
ment of Meaning (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
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To identify the latent meaning of the dream symbols, the 
conventional free-association technique was supplemented by 
having the patient interpret his dreams under hypnosis. As- 
sociations obtained from the patient when hypnotized invari- 
ably illuminated the covert meaning of the dream. 

Specifically, the patient would present a spontaneous night 
dream. One or more of the symbols were selected, and the 
patient rated these on the semantic differential scales. The 
patient would then associate to the dream elements, first in the 
waking and then in the hypnotic state, in order to establish 
the latent meaning. Subsequently, in the waking state with 
complete recall of his dream analysis, the patient rated the 
identified latent content. 

Comparison of the average semantic distance between 
latent and manifest dream content during the first third of 
therapy with the distance during the last third of therapy, re- 
vealed no statistically significant differences. Yet several inde- 
pendent criteria were in agreement that the patient had made 
substantial progress during therapy, resulting in a marked re- 


duction of his general anxiety level. Thus the hypothesis was 
not supported that anxiety-arousing latent content is better 
disguised than content which is not laden with anxiety. 


Experimental Study 


T WAS RECOGNIZED in the earlier study that use of the se- 

mantic differential as a measuring instrument for detect- 
ing the effect of a censorship function in dreams had definite 
limitations. The most apparent was that while many competent 
therapists seem agreed that the affective qualities on the dream 
are generally not subject to distortion, this is the aspect of 
meaning primarily measured by the semantic differential. In 
the new study of hypnotically induced dreams to be reported, 
a form of the differential composed of scales designed to 
measure physical qualities (e.g., large-small, wet-dry, stiff- 
flexible, bright-dark, hot-cold, angular-rounded, long-short, 
etc.) was used, and subjects were specifically instructed to 
respond to denotative rather than connotative characteristics 
of symbols and things symbolized. 
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Three normal, psychologically naive subjects, two male and 
one female, were induced to dream under hypnosis about 
pleasant and unpleasant, or anxiety-arousing, personal content. 
In this manner each subject was used as his own control. It 
was desirable to avoid the error of earlier experimenters who 
suggested asocial and immoral dream content and assumed 
that these were ego-alien to the individual subject. 

Initially, the subjects were intensively studied through in- 
terview and projective techniques (Rorschach, Thematic Ap- 
perception, Sentence Completion) in order to identify areas 
of personal conflict. They were then trained to dream under 
hypnosis about circumscribed adjustment areas known to have 
a personal positive or negative valence. Instructions varied 
from a general suggestion such as, “dream about a happy, 
satisfying experience,” to a specific suggestion such as, “dream 
about a situation in which, as a consequence of an illicit sexual 
intercourse, you find yourself pregnant.’’ No specific sugges- 
tion to symbolize was made, although this was implied in the 
suggestion that the subject would fall deep asleep and experi- 
ence a dream. In every instance the subject was instructed to 
be amnesic for the dream suggestion. At the conclusion of a 
dream the subject rated selected dream symbols on the se- 
mantic differential. He was next asked to associate to the 
dream in the waking state, and then in the hypnotic state, in 
order to clarify the latent content; lastly, the latent dream 
content, thus identified, was rated by the subject on the se- 
mantic differential. 

The hypnotically induced dream varied from an elaborated 
type of daydream to a product replete with symbolism and 
closely resembling spontaneous night dreams. In general, 
the dreams elicited were relatively abbreviated and simpli- 
fied, though there was considerable variability. Subjects 
typically embellished the hypnotic suggestion with a sub- 
stantial personal contribution in terms of their own dynamics; 
the more general the suggestion, the greater the personal 
elaboration.5 


5 The hypnotic suggestion “to dream” seems often to result in a 
product similar to the autosymbolic phenomena experienced by many 
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see EXAMPLES will depict the product stimulated by 
the suggestion ‘to dream.” This short dream symbolized 
a female subject's dependency conflict with her parents (and 
consequent feelings of resentment and associated guilt) : 


I am hit by a big truck which comes to rest on me. 
It is very heavy. I appeal to my parents to remove it 
but they ignore me. I struggle very hard and finally 
succeed in pushing it off. 


One male subject’s concern regarding a problem of prema- 
ture ejaculation (highlighted by a recent marriage) is repre- 
sented in this dream. 


I am walking down a street. I see a man painting a 
white frame house. I say to him, “You're putting too 
much on.” 


The subject spontaneously roused himself and reported 
feeling quite anxious. 


people in the hypnagogic state. Authorities are not agreed as to the 
degree of similarity between hypnotic and spontaneous night dreams. 
Brenman (“Dreams and Hypnosis,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XVIII 
[1949], 455-465), for example, states, “It is curious that investigators 
appear to have taken it for granted that the hypnotic suggestion to 
‘dream’ actually issues in a dream.” She argues that hypnotic dreams 
are over-simplified, less influenced by primary (unconscious) thought 
processes, and are basically motivated by the desire to preserve the 
relationship with the hypnotist (rather than the preservation of sleep). 
In contrast, Mazer (‘‘An Experimental Study of the Hypnotic Dream,” 
Psychiatry, XIV [1951], 265-277), states that a dream should be de- 
fined by the nature of the production not the circumstances of its 
occurrence, and that the hypnotic dream possesses all the typical dis- 
tortions, such as use of allusions, plastic word representation, causality 
by temporal sequence, etc. It seems agreed that the product of hypnotic 
suggestion will vary with the nature of the instruction, and that a 
general, unstructured post-hypnotic suggestion to be carried out during 
regular sleep results in a product very similar to spontaneous night 
dreams. This author would subscribe to the position that while hyp- 
notic and spontaneous dreams have not been demonstrated as identical 
in all respects, there is sufficient similarity to allow generalization 
from one to the other. 
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A somewhat more detailed example is an anxiety-stimulat- 
ing dream reported by the second male subject in response to 
the suggestion that he dream about his disturbed relationship 
with his mother. 


I am in the basement of a house shoveling coal into 
a furnace. The fire roars higher and higher. Suddenly in 
the midst of the hot coals is a large ferocious cat. It 
jumps into the room and rubs against me. I have a feel- 
ing of revulsion but seem paralyzed. Both the cat and I 
are inside the furnace and I am beginning to burn. 


As an illustration of the method of data collection, in this 
instance, the subject was asked to rate the symbols fire and 
cat on the differential. The subject's hypnotic associations 
revealed that the basement represented an area deep inside his 
mind and the furnace symbolized an innermost recess, a 
guarded container for the terrible consuming force of his 
hatred toward his mother. The cat depicted his accompanying 
guilt, and burning, his fear of punishment for these hostile 
impulses. The subject rated his hatred of his mother and his 
guilt concerning this emotion on the differential, and these 
ratings were contrasted with the ratings of the symbols. 

Ratings of forty-two symbols and the corresponding latent 
content were obtained from thirty-one anxiety-provoking un- 
pleasant dreams, while thirty-four such measurements were 
obtained from twenty-two dreams with pleasant content. The 
average semantic distance under the two conditions for each 
of the three subjects, again, did not differ significantly. 


Discussion 


{ prewer INVESTIGATIONS again failed to support the hypothe- 
sized effect of a censorship mechanism on dream sym- 
bolism; that is, there was repeated failure to establish a re- 
lationship between the presence or absence of anxiety and the 
semantic distance between latent and manifest content. The 
metaphorical form of the dream certainly decreases its intel- 
ligibility and allows the individual to regard a potentially 
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distressing dream as meaningless and nonsensical. However, 
the results suggest that the mode of expression in dreams is a 
function of sleep consciousness, and that an equal degree of 
symbolization will occur whether or not the latent content 
arouses anxiety. 


In contrast, the content of both spontaneous and induced 
dreams emphasizes the essential unity between conscious and 
so-called unconscious, in that the dreams repeatedly reflected 
concern with a current problem. There was little evidence for 
the psychoanalytic assumption that dream symbols invariably 
represent latent sexual content. None of the subjects displayed 
an inordinate preoccupation with sexual content to the ex- 
clusion of other types of adjustment problems.® 


The circular logic employed by Freud in the interpretation 
of dream symbols deserves comment. Freud believed that an 
individual's associations to his dreams were necessary for a 
correct interpretation except when use was made of symbolic 
elements; because of their permanent (universal) meaning 
these could be directly interpreted. The independence of 
symbol interpretation from the dreamer’s associations was con- 
sidered not only possible, but absolutely necessary, “because, 
as a rule, associations fail to materialize, or if they do, they 
are often confused and inadequate."’7 Faced with the prob- 
lem of establishing the meaning of dream symbols, Freud ad- 
vocated that the psychoanalyst generalize from his knowledge 
of mythology, ethnology, and linguistics. While admitting, 
“The symbolism occuring in these other fields I have named 
is by no means confined to sexual themes,”” Freud nevertheless 


6 Farber and Fisher, in an earlier, important study of hypnotically 
induced and interpreted dreams (“An Experimental Approach to 
Dream Psychology Through Use of Hypnosis,” Psychoanalytic Quart- 
erly, XII [1943], 202-216), found that their subjects gave a large 
proportion of sexual interpretations. They ascribed the results to the 
sexual nature of the hypnotic relationship rather than confirmation of 
psychoanalytic theory. Present results indicate that the nature of the 
hypnotic relationship apparently varies. 


7S. Freud, “Revision of the Theory of Dreams,” in New Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New York: Norton, 1931), p. 15. 
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maintained that, ‘In dreams the symbols are almost exclusively 
used to represent sexual objects and relations.”’ § 


F lyreg- vee when several spontaneous night dreams of 
the first patient-subject employed alleged “universal sym- 
bols,” these were presented to psychoanalytically-oriented 
clinicians for interpretation. The consensus was that one 
dream symbolized a desire to regress to the womb, a second 
represented homosexual impulses, and a third dream was an 
expression of sexual impotence and possibly homosexuality. 
The last dream was: 


My wife was showing me about a large city. In the 
center of every store window was a flight of stairs lead- 
ing upwards. I told her that I’d heard that these led to 

rivate apartments. She agreed but said that every time 
she had climbed such stairs she found the door locked. 
I said, ‘Perhaps you don’t have the right key!” 


This dream was interpreted by the subject in the hypnotic 
state as depicting his inability to effect a reconciliation with 
his wife, and the charge that her neurotic behavior perpetu- 
ated his own. In an attempt to evaluate the possibility that 
the reported dreams had a covert sexual meaning, the subject 
was requested to rate on the semantic differential symbols 
abstracted from the dream content (e.g., stairs, locked door, 
key, etc.), concepts representing the patient's self-interpreta- 
tion (e.g., the barriers between my wife and me, her obstinate 
behavior, etc.), and concepts representing the sexual content 
hypothesized by the clinicians (e.g., intercourse with wife, 
vagina, penis, etc.). In each of nine instances from the three 
dreams, the semantic distance was smaller between the dream 
symbols and the concepts representing the patient's self- 
interpretation than between the former and the assumed sexual 
meaning. These results suggest that a sexual interpretation 
of dream symbolism cannot be applied indiscriminately. 

The argument was encountered that there are different 
levels of dream interpretation and that the meanings assigned 


8S. Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New York: 
Permabooks, Doubleday, 1953), p. 174. 
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by the subject were relatively superficial (metaphorical rather 
than truly symbolic, that is, representative of unconscious 
sexual content). It seems proven that dream symbols are 
typically over-determined; however, it should be pointed out 
that Freud valued the dream as providing access to infantile 
sexual conflict, and as such employed a /inear type of free 
association wherein patients were encouraged to produce as- 
sociations leading back to an assumed, infantile sexual sub- 
structure. It is theoretically possible in this procedure to be- 
gin at any point in a patient's verbalizations and to encourage 
continued free association until a desired type content is 
elicited. This process will be readily learned by patients in 
psychotherapy and results in productions which appear to 
confirm therapist expectations. 


U IS RECOGNIZED that these studies are far from conclusive, 
but they do represent a continued attempt at objective ex- 
ploration of an important area of human behavior previously 
resistant to investigation. One unanswered question is the 


exact nature of the relationship between spontaneous and 
hypnotic dreams; specifically, whether defensive distortions 
can be expected to manifest themselves in the latter? 

In a very real sense, these results are only suggestive of 
better controlled, large sample studies that remain to be done. 
As indicated, failure to confirm the psychoanalytic mechanism 
of dream censorship may be attributable to limitations of the 
semantic differential. Effort is now being expended toward 
development of a denotative semantic differential, including 
forms to be used with specific classes of concepts (e.g., sexual 
activities and objects) but it is too early to say whether this 
will be successful. The relationship between symbol and 
latent content is typically quite tenuous; therefore to be ap- 
plicable a denotative differential would have to be extremely 
sensitive to relatively minute and individualized aspects of 
meaning rather than simply measuring the common variance 
among groups of subjects as do present forms. 





LEGAL LANGUAGE AS 
SEMANTIC FOG 


RICHARD A. FALK * 


y ry MARRIAGE of language and law may not be happy, but 
it is enduring. It is now commonplace to observe that the 
legal process relies upon a pervasively defective language me- 
chanism. For example, the writings of Thurman Arnold and 
Jerome Frank attribute many of the failures of law to its in- 
ability to use language correctly. Most legal subject matter 
continues to be characterized by a low degree of correlation 
between the verbal and the nonverbal levels. This means that 
decision-makers dealing exclusively with the verbal symbols 
are often unwilling and unable to cope with the nonverbal 
basis of a legal event. 

General semantics contends that the degree of sanity which 
a man possesses depends upon the degree to which his thought 
corresponds to external reality. We may invoke here an old 
saw—if wishes were horses, beggars would ride. The need to 
conform thought to experience is very generally recognized. 
Operationally speaking, the researches of general semantics 
have, as a matter of fact, indicated the extent to which we are 
all wishful beggars. Not only do we deceive ourselves, but 
once we seek to re-enter the nonverbal realm of experience we 
have no basis upon which to exhaust the possibilities for action 
which really do exist. 

Law, as a general system of social control, and the par- 
ticipants in the legal decision-making process, such as legisla- 
tors, judges, and lawyers, manifest a psychopathic alienation 
from external reality. This alienation is masked as a mystique 

* Richard Falk is assistant professor in the College of Law, 
Ohio State University. He has a Ford Foundation Fellow at 


Harvard Law School and has published articles in the Temple Law 
Quarterly and the Yale Law Journal. 
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allegedly made necessary by the complexity of the data in the 
field of law. On closer examination, we discover that legal 
technicalities are devices used to permit high-level abstraction 
and therefore to cloak the manipulative and self-manipulative 
forces imbedded deeply in the language of law. 


pin legal method is everywhere on display, but a 
convenient illustration may be taken from a succession 
of recent Supreme Court cases dealing with the degree of pro- 
tection that the Constitution gives to aliens. The particular 
question posed is whether aliens are entitled, in different situ- 
ations, to “procedural due process.” The latter term is a high- 
level abstraction for a requirement of fairness in the pro- 
cedures of law. Specifically, our analysis is based upon the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in United States ex rel. Knauff 
v. Shaughnessy, 338 U.S. 537 (1950). In brief, the facts in 
this case are these. Mrs. Knauff was born in Europe. She was 
a Hitler refugee employed by the Royal Air Force in England 
during most of World War II. After this, she worked as a 
civilian employee for the War Department of the United 
States in Germany. In 1946, with the permission of the 
Commanding General, she married Kurt W. Knauff, a natu- 
ralized United States citizen and an honorably discharged 
Army veteran. In 1948, when Mrs. Knauff sought entry into 
the United States to be naturalized, she was detained on Ellis 
Island. Some months later, an Assistant Commissioner of 
Immigration recommended exclusion without benefit of hear- 
ing on the ground that her admission would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States. The Attorney General 
adopted this recommendation without disclosing to Mrs. 
Knauff the basis for her exclusion. The courts affirmed the 
power of the Attorney General on the ground that admission 
involved the pursuit of a “privilege,” not the vindication of 
a “right.” Finally, in 1951, after three years of detention and 
supplemental procedures, Mrs. Knauff was admitted to the 
United States. Special circumstances in this case accounted 


for a happy ending, which is not normally the result of harsh 
decisions involving aliens. 
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The recurring charge of arbitrariness has been directed 
at the methods used by the Attorney General in denying to 
aliens admission to the United States. They are arbitrary, be- 
cause the alien is not given the opportunity to demonstrate 
that the nonverbal phenomena (the facts) make him eligible 
for admission under the applicable verbal standards (the law). 
It is important to note that in general the alien is not chal- 
lenging the basis of exclusion; he is only seeking the oppor- 
tunity to establish that such a basis is inapplicable to him. The 
highest court in the land is able to dispose of the alien's claim 
by concluding that admission to the United States constitutes 
a “privilege” rather than a “right” and that there is therefore 
no need to observe Constitutional standards. 


HE DECISION in Mrs. Knauff’s case is symbolic of many 

failures in the use of legal language. To classify the 
alien’s claim as a “privilege” is one thing. To evaluate the 
alien's claim with reference to the nonverbal facts is some- 
thing altogether different. No attempt is made to relate the 
two. The decision amounts to a statement that this claim is 
a privilege and thus is unprotected by constitutional standards. 
The claim is not entitled to constitutional protection, because 
it is not entitled to constitutional protection—this tautology 
is the sum and substance of the decision. In such matters, 
we expect persuasive legal reasoning which merits public 
respect, not empty utterances. 

High-level abstractions operating in such decision can be 
used as a means to disguise the dehumanization of law. They 
cut legal decisions off from the human values at stake and 
consequently free law from responsibility for the injustice of 
its results. For example, the claimant in the case under con- 
sideration had been a competent former employee of the 
United States government and was the alien wife of a resident 
citizen who had served his nation with honor during World 
War II. Recognizing the desirability of admitting this sort 
of alien, Congress had enacted a statute which eased admis- 
sion standards for so-called ‘‘war brides.’ This action itself 
indicates that every procedural effort should have been made 
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to allow the alien in our case to qualify for admission. The 
nonverbal impact of classifying the claim as a privilege is not 
discussed in the opinion of the Supreme Court. Why not? 
Because the high-level abstraction is allowed to be dispositive 
—alien admission claims have always been treated as privileges 
without constitutional protection, even though the original 
rule may have arisen from facts emphasizing quite opposite 
considerations. 

Decision-makers thus take refuge in the high-order abstrac- 
tion and become immune to the feeling that there is a re- 
sponsibility to study the non-verbal implementation of legal 
decisions. Moreover, the decisions are often carried out by 
insensitive individuals who are callous to the sufferings of the 
victim. How many judges would impose the death penalty, 
if they were required to carry out the execution? Yet the 
execution is simply the low-level fulfillment of what ‘‘justice” 
demanded on a higher verbal level. 


HE DIFFERENCE between “right” and “privilege” is stipu- 


lated by a conclusion that certain claims deserve constitu- 
tional protection and others do not. There is nothing inherent 
in a claim which determines its classification. In the case 
cited above, we should at least be told why the admission of 
this alien wife should be classified as a privilege. This would 
require, however, an extensional justification for the refusal 
of the claimant's request that she be given a fair chance to 
establish a basis for admission. The law says that, upon the 
satisfaction of X (admission standard), Y (admission) should 
occur. Why should naming Y a “privilege” make it harder 
for an individual to establish X? 

Another unfortunate result of the right-privilege dichot- 
omy is that it tends to polarize choice. The claim of an alien 
seeking admission is either entitled to full constitutional pro- 
tection or it is entitled to none. In the face of the diversity 
of nonverbal situations denoted by the label, “alien seeking 
admission,” the options offered by the dichotomy are un- 
realistic. When we consider the attempts by immigration au- 
thorities to control illegal mass immigration across borders, 
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such as that between Mexico and Texas, the need for a re- 
vision of legal procedures becomes clear. To formulate a 
meaningful rule for determining the admissibility of a border 
alien seeking employment in the United States is quite differ- 
ent from formulating one to cover the case of an alien wife. 
A law which attempts at once to handle such diverse situa- 
tions is at best clumsy and at worst injurious. More meaning- 
ful extensional criteria than are now used must be employed 
to determine what is fair under given circumstances. For 
example, courts have recognized that the deportation of an 
alien requires more procedural safeguards than does the ex- 
clusion of an alien. But, as a matter of fact, the external alien 
may have more reason to be admitted than does the internal 
alien have to remain. Under present laws, the alien who 
enters by fraud is better situated procedurally than is the alien 
who conforms to admission regulations. This external-internal 
polarization is also too abstract to take account of significant 
extensional differences among the situations of aliens. 

High-order abstraction is both deceptive and self-deceptive. 
It tends to distract both the observer and the decision-maker 
from the nonverbal impact of a decision, which after all pro- 
vides the real basis for evaluating the legal concepts expressed 
in the decision. Frequently, law does not communicate in the 
way it should, because its high-order abstractions do not point 
to the practical results for the persons involved. 


jem APPLICATION of general semantics to the language of 
law will cripple law as an instrument of covert oppression 
and injustice. General semantics can help provide for legal 
decision-making which will eliminate the right-privilege di- 
chotomy and consequently make it impossible for an unac- 
ceptable intensional bias, such as xenophobia, to operate as an 
undetected basis of decision. Our discussion of this dichotomy 
is only one example of a widespread use of high-order ab- 
stractions and of the frequent occurrence of polarization of 
choice in law. It is quite clear, however, that the latter very 
generally masks by verbal confusions the nonverbal implica- 
tions of legal decisions. 
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ON THE DEATH OF EMMANUEL RELLES 


We remember the way 
you bent forward 
in your chair 
In contagious enthusiasm 
rumbling excitements 
from your throat. 
You were concerned 
like us 
with the daily tasks, 
The immediate interviews, 
statements from the home office, 
at home and at work 
The momentary crisis. 


Now you are.beyond 
the country of 
fake derision, 
The eight-to-four 
hours of 
obligation, 
In a land we have 
no passport to, 
on which 
No brochures are written. 


Manny, if you can hear this, 
accept our love, 
until the day we know 
What we are speaking of. 


University of Connecticut’ ALEXANDER TAYLOR 





WHERE CAN WE SEE 
THE FACE OF TIME? 


ALEXANDER GOLDSTEIN * 


B’ MEANS of his senses, man first becomes acquainted with 
the world into which he is thrust by birth. As he de- 
velops, the earth and sky, all objects animate and inanimate, 
people, friends, and everything around him are disclosed to 
him or formed by him through sensory mechanisms and the 
maneuvers of conceptual interpretation. His world is as color- 
ful, as audible, as fragrant, as yielding, and as proportionate 
as his nervous system informs him. For one with impaired 
sensory mechanisms, the world is less complete than it is for 
a ‘‘normal” person. Moreover, it is different in another degree 
for an animal which does not have the same color senses as 
man but has a wider auditory range and a keener sense of 
smell. By the operations of its nervous system and in response 
to its peculiar needs, each of the multifarious forms of life 
apprehends or constructs a world of its own. In the case of 
man, it is more a matter of constructing a world than it is of 
passively apprehending one. 

A large part of a man’s knowledge of his world is con- 
structed or organized by the language he uses. His world of 
fantasy and his mores are in great measure so molded. The 
differences among histories, traditions, religions, customs, and 
social structures are reflected by and in part determined by the 
varying nature of language among men. While this is clear 
enough, many would maintain that the domain of scientific 
understanding is free from purely verbal elements or from 


* A graduate in mechanical engineering from Armour Institute 
of Technology (now Illinois Institute of Technology), Mr. Gold- 
stein lives in Oak Park, and has been employed for the past thirty- 
five years by the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago on 
mechanical construction, operation and design. 
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arbitrary stipulations. This is, of course, not the case. The 
skeletal structure of the cosmos is erected by the conceptual 
freight carried by words. We shall restrict our attention here 
to one such element of the language of the laboratory and the 
market place, namely, time. 


T THE BASE of knowledge among the physical sciences we 
discover certain fundamental units. In large measure, 
they make the sciences workable. Two systems of units are 
generally used: the centimeter-gram-second system and the 
foot-pound-second system. The first is widely employed in 
theoretical work, while the second is extensively used in Eng- 
lish and American engineering practice. These units are the 
building blocks for a scientific understanding of the universe. 
Almost all other physical units and categories are defined by 
them or derived from them. For example, velocity is length 
divided by time; acceleration is length divided by the square 
of time; work is force times /ength; momentum is the product 
of mass and length, divided by time; et cetera. The physical 
values of the centimeter and foot are arbitrarily fixed and are 
agreed upon by convention. A similar situation occurs in the 
cases of the gram and pound. These standard values for ex- 
tension and mass are actually preserved in their physical forms. 
The master meter, for example, is kept in the National Ar- 
chives of France, as is the master kilogram. 

The basic unit of time, the second, has not been con- 
structed in physical form and thus preserved. It is, of course, 
indispensable for scientific inquiry. The value of the second 
is stipulated or invented, but this is accomplished in a slightly 
different manner than in the cases of the other units. The 
stipulation and agreement is that it shall be 146 499 of a mean 
solar day. Presently, it is, therefore, the best preserved of the 
units. As the earth makes one complete diurnal rotation, the 
second hand of an invented mechanism, the clock, passes 
through 86,400 graduated units. Almost all analyses of mo- 
tion—whether in science or in the common walks of life—are 
based on this unit. The motions of bodies generally are thus 
compared with the motion of the earth. Time is, then, a re- 
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lational concept. It exists or subsists in the mind and also in 
the language which brings our concepts to expression and puts 
them to work. It is not a unit-segment or interval of an end- 
less march of something of a metaphysical sort. In short, the 
time of common sense and of science is an abstraction, not 
an absolute and independent progression, in quasi-Newtonian 
sense, of “something-I-know-not-what.” 


4 0 CONVENTIONAL CATEGORY of chronological time is 
apparently necessary to the conduct of human affairs, pri- 
vate and public—the clock and the calendar are ubiquitous. 
It has found expression in a rich temporal terminology in our 
languages. Human communication would be highly abridged, 
if not impossible, without terms carrying time connotations: 
while, wait, soon, delay, when, early, later, now, age, past, 
future, today, then, tomorrow, yesterday, due, second, minute, 
hour, day, week, month, year, century, stay, lapse, moment, 
rate, ever, always, never, sometime, simultaneous, et cetera. 
Few, if any, are the languages in which communication occurs 
without a reference to the category of time. The very frequent 
and familiar use of time-terms results in the hypostatization of 
the category of time and in the appearance of certain auxiliary 
conceits. These conceits are seemingly supported by the wide- 
spread use of the category in the formulations of the empirical 
sciences. Moreover, in certain fields of mathematics, such as 
differential equations, common interpretations of the formulas 
make time a popular independent variable. We face a sort 
of unconscious conspiracy to confirm man in the groundless 
conceit that time is “out there” beyond the human perceiver. 

Arising in everyday language, the factual sciences, and 
mathematics, many influences flow together to produce the 
illusion that the term time designates more than a relational 
concept, which is arbitrarily stipulated. It is thought to denote 
some kind of eternal flow—an everlasting duration—in which 
the things and events of our common world appear as transient 
waves whose energies are shortly dissipated. Because of time, 
people grow old and die. Because of it, the mountains are 
thrust up and later erode. Every man appears as a passing 
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phenomenon in the noumenal flux of absolute time. This con- 
ceit or hypostatization has given rise to some longstanding 
enigmas in philosophy, many of which at least turn out to be 
false problems. ‘What was at the beginning of time?” “What 
was the original distribution of matter?’ “If there was a 
beginning, what was there before it?” “Did God create time 
when he created the world?” These are samples of the multi- 
tude of awkward and pointless questions in which the ener- 
gies of countless thinkers, including some scientists, have been 
without profit invested. Once the conceit is abandoned, how- 
ever, our whole perspective on such questions and on the 
meaning of time references generally is radically transformed. 


—, FROM linguistic and logical analyses of time-terms, 
a contemporary view of the nature of physical reality 
also suggests the emptiness of the conceit. Physical reality 
appears to us as a field of matter and energy. Moreover, the 
field is in continuous process of transformation. Even the 
macroscopic objects of common experience are understood as 
a booming and buzzing of submicroscopic particles or bundles 
of energy. In some vicinities of the universe, as in distant 
stars, the energy transactions are presumably of faster pace 
and of greater violence than in the terrestrial realm. All 
things appear to be in Heraclitean flux. Man himself is part 
and parcel of the process. But he has discovered that he can 
“turn back” upon the process at work in and around him 
and thus modify in some respects its direction or impact. A 
part of this “turning back” is exhibited in the scientific con- 
trol man exercises over his environment. In the endeavor ef- 
fectively and scientifically to control or modify the world, the 
human creature finds it necessary to invent certain terms and 
to define them precisely. Agreement upon units—among 
them, those of time—has to be secured. In the midst of the 
Heraclitean flux of events and as a part of his reflection and 
reaction upon the flux, man invents time in the interest of in- 
creasing his control over the dynamic situation in which he 
finds himself. The flux, the transactions, and the intensifica- 
tion and the dissipation of galactical tides of energy are “out 
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there”’—beyond man, the knower and manipulator. But time 
is not ‘‘out there.” It is a creation of the ingenious human 
spirit. Indirect testimony to these contentions is given by the 
status and functions of time in relativity physics. Whereas 
Newtonian mechanics presumed that clock-time was based 
upon an absolute and independent time-dimension of extra- 
human reality, relativity physics employs only stipulated clock- 
time. It requires no metaphysical conceit. Contemporary 
physical science bears witness, then, that time is simply an 
ingenious creation whereby the mind of man helps to create 
a cosmos. 

The arbitrariness of the unit of measurement for time and 
the relativity of motions within which the unit is defined do 
not at all affect the usefulness of the category. It is the gen- 
eral agreement on the stipulated value that is important, not 
the particular value denoted by the term. The adoption of the 
unit of time as one of the three basic units for scientific de- 
scription is not called into question either by the semantic 
analysis of the term or by the results of a relativity interpre- 
tation of motion. Of course, if one wished, he could adopt 
and use other basic units by which the remaining conventional 
units of science would be defined. There is no question of 
truth and falsity here. The criteria of judgment to be invoked 
are such as those of simplicity of calculation and deduction, 
paucity of fundamental units, and elegance of the total system 
of formulations. 


P  gevmn OTHER implications of this view of time, we may 
remark that the category of time provides no explanation 
for aging. That clocks move while one ages cannot be denied. 
But aging is not explained by the moving of the clock or by 
the everlasting flow of some presumed metaphysical stream 
of time. Aging is better described in terms of the processes 
of anabolism and catabolism, which are transactions in living 
beings which express the more general and fundamental sub- 
atomic movements characteristic of the whole body of the 
universe. As another example of the import of this view of 
time, we can observe that, with the abandonment of the belief 
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in an absolute and independent time-dimension for extra- 
human reality, we can no longer sensibly frame or answer a 
question as to how old the universe is. That its framework 
and energy bundles undergo change is clear; but that it, as a 
whole, ages is not at all clear. Moreover, the questions about 
the beginning or end of the universe, as well as those about 
entropy in application to it, are disclosed as problems fabri- 
cated by the metaphysical conceit carried by the word time. 


5 ee TERM time often plays tricks upon us. It suggests the 
existence of a process or transaction which is after all not 
“out there.” When we are unwary, then, the illusion appears 
in order to deceive us, to compound insoluble problems, and 
to pose unanswerable questions. The meaning of the term is 
created by man. It proves to be very useful in the construction 
of scientific knowledge and in the intelligent control of our 
world. As a matter of fact, it is one of the clever devices by 
which man constructs the cosmos. It leads us, however, to 
neither a general metaphysical reality nor any absolute process 
in the universe. Where can we see the face of time? It dwells 
among the names and notions of the race. 





e BOOK REVIEWS e 


Semantics Without Words 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE, by Edward T. Hall. New York: 
Doubleday, 1959. 240 pp. $3.95. 


‘T HOPE that I can show the reader that behind the apparent 
mystery, confusion, and disorganization of life there is 
order; and that this understanding will set him to re-examine 
the human world around him.” Dr. Hall, an anthropologist, 
states this as his purpose in writing The Silent Language, 
addressed both to anthropologists and to the interested non- 
specialist. As the title suggests, he analyses many nonverbal 
methods of human communication and defends the generaliza- 
tion, ‘culture as communication.” Furthermore, he has en- 
larged Benjamin Lee Whorf's principle of metalinguistics, 
which states that language structure influences the world-view 
of the user, to include all of culture—of which language is but 
one part—asserting that the culture in which we live uncon- 
sciously shapes the reactions to reality that we consider suit- 
able. 

With his colleague, George L. Trager, the linguist, Hall 
has attempted to order the welter of: anthropological data, us- 
ing as a model some of the methods which have proved so 
useful in linguistic study. The new concepts of “‘set,” “iso- 
late,"” and ‘‘pattern” for describing aspects of culture are closely 
analogous to the linguistic concepts of ‘phoneme,’ “mor- 
pheme,”’ and “‘syntax.”” Sets, according to the definition, “are 
those aspects of existence which are most readily perceivable 
by man, and the pattern is the organizational plan which gives 
them meaning.” The isolate is ‘‘an illusive abstraction,” cor- 
responding roughly to the sounds in words and difficult of 
analysis. 

As he discusses the use of these tools of cultural under- 
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standing, Hall remarks that, ‘the most thorough analysis of 
sets in patterns has been carried on in the study of semantics, 
which is concerned with the meaning of words in various 
contexts. Though semantic studies have made remarkable 
progress they still have far to go. Their principal defect, as 
they are now conducted, is that the patterns are taken for 
granted.” The ensuing description of how ingrained cultural 
patterns can control our lives will be the heart of the book for 
the non-specialist. We must cease to take these patterns for 
granted and enlarge our idea of the “context” of words and 
speeches to take in, if possible, some consideration of the 
cultural frame from which the speaker speaks. 


EAVING the more technical description of sets and isolates, 
let us take a brief glimpse at what Hall means by his all- 
important idea of “pattern,” which has three aspects, the 
formal, the informal, and the technical. Formal patterns, 
such as some traditions and also fundamental behavior traits 
like crying when sad and laughing when happy, become so 


much a part of one’s life that to question them would seem 
unthinkable. The innovator is often stopped by the unan- 
swerable, “But we've always done it that way.” People are 
usually aware of the formal patterns which shape their lives; 
they subscribe to a written moral code like the Ten Com- 
mandments, follow a certain schedule for meals and sleep, and 
teach their children these formal patterns as if no others were 
possible. 

As for technical patterns, they are far more flexible, and 
are taught in our schools as engineering, mathematics, and the 
like, and are constantly changing with comparative ease as 
new ways of doing things are discovered. These do not give 
much trouble. 

The informal patterns are those which cause the difficulty 
in intercultural communication. They are learned by nonverbal 
methods, frequently by imitating a chosen model. Often their 
existence is discovered only in the feeling of uneasiness which 
follows some transgression. It is like playing a game in which 
you know there are rules, but not what they are. Informal pat- 
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terns should be brought to awareness and recognized for what 
they are: a profound, culturally-conditioned influence on our 
behavior, so coloring our experience of life, that Hall can say: 


Until very recently it was believed that the thing that 
every man shared with others regardless of culture was 
experience. Yet it now seems doubtful indeed that ex- 
perience is shared or that there is a constant that one can 
call experience in terms of which everything can be 
judged or measured. All cultures, rather, can be said to 
be relative to each other on the pattern level. There is a 
growing accumulation of evidence to indicate that man 
has no direct contact with experience per se but that there 
is an intervening set of patterns which channel his 
senses and his thoughts, causing him to react one way 
when someone else with different underlying patterns 
will react as bis experience dictates. 


Not only will the Russian or the Frenchman use a different 
word to express the feeling that English speakers name by 
the word “‘pleasure,” for instance; the feeling itself will be 
different for the men. Moreover, the expectation of what one 
will find pleasing will vary in the minds of the three. The use 
of the word and the way in which one will experience the 
feeling named are both equally shaped by the patterns of the 
particular culture in which one lives. Sometimes poets and 
geniuses are able to transcend the cultural frame. Most of us 
are not even aware that our freedom to experience life is thus 
curtailed. 

To illustrate further the unconscious hold that cultural 
patterns have on our emotions and responses, Hall cites ex- 
periences that will be familiar to most readers, instances in 
which “time talks” and “space speaks’ to those able to hear. 
Who has not become angry at the implied insult of being kept 
waiting? But how many people realize that this reaction is an 
informal cultural pattern, known unconsciously, which makes 
us apologize if we are inadvertently ten minutes late. Orientals 
conform to no such rigid time pattern in their culture. An 
hour's wait is not insulting to an Iranian. The Mormons, con- 
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versely, make a virtue of extreme punctuality and are “late” 
two minutes after the appointed time. 

American travelers sometimes complain of the “pushy” 
foreigner. It is their impression that Italians have no manners, 
that they crowd and shove most impolitely. Italians are not 
“pushy”; they organize space in a way unfamiliar to an 
American, having different informal patterns which do not 
require the forming of an orderly line at a ticket window. 
What Americans would consider a proper conversational dis- 
tance is much too far away for comfort for some “foreigners.” 
They in their turn feel that the American is cold and hostile 


as he backs away from them. It is a wonder that people can 
communicate at all! 


| emes lived abroad for many years and having tried to 
prepare other people for effective work overseas, Hall is 
intensely aware of the problems confronting attempts at inter- 
cultural communication. Anyone who reads newspapers is 
aware of the urgency of the attempt and of the success thereof. 
Good will and pious talk of brotherhood is not enough; what 
is needed is just such an outline for order as is presented in 
The Silent Language. 


ALICE GORTON HART 
Laconia, New Hampshire 


Then, Now, and the 
Winding Road Between 
Roots OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, edited by Philip P. Wiener 


and Aaron Noland. New York: Basic Books, 1957. 
656 pp. $8. 


ema are thirty contributors to this book besides the edi- 


tors themselves, who have written the preface and intro- 


ductions to three of the four parts. One of the editors appears 
also as a contributor in each of the last two sections. The 
contributions differ so much in method and sometimes in 
apparent objective that I was at first confused trying to think 
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how I might describe the book and how I could know for 
what readers it is intended. The contributors are distinguished 
people, often especially so in the fields they write on here. 
In a few instances there is disagreement among authors, and 
the reader finds he is expected to decide a point for himself. 
A few of the articles are rather too technical for the general 
reader; a few suggest that the author is most of all concerned 
to vindicate a position in the eyes of his colleagues. Some 
are easy reading and deal with projects of individual men, 
such as Leibnitz’s plan for a scientific exposition. One short 
paper is devoted entirely to listing the use of ‘‘new’’ in titles 
of a certain century. A few of the papers are reprints, some- 
times revised a little for this use, of papers published or 
addresses given before learned societies. Many of the con- 
tributions give evidence of wide, careful, and thorough study. 

The four sections into which the book is divided are Part 
1, The Classical Heritage; Part 2, From Rationalism to Ex- 
perimentation; Part 3, The Scientific Revolution; Part 4, 
From the World-Machine to Cosmic Evolution. Part 3 is a 
study of the seventeenth century; no one discussed in Part 4 
is now living except for some authors mentioned in the final 


contribution in that section, “Some Recent Books on the 
History of Science.” 


I FEEL that Roots of Scientific Thought may properly be con- 
sidered a source-book once removed. Here, as in a source- 
book, we find translations of much original material, since 
only specialists can read the old Latin or the “‘crabbed mirror- 
writing.” The contributors have also needed to use their 
judgment in deciding how far to go in providing additional 
sidelights on theories and men. At places this is not a 
source-book at all. In the introductions to the four parts, in 
much of Part 4, and in the final contribution of Part 1 we 
have avowed attempts to summarize a considerable quantity 
of material and bring out dominant lines of thought. 

At another point Roots of Scientific Thought differs too 
from the usual source-book in a way particularly interesting 
to students of general semantics and readers of ETC. The 
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book is put out as a contribution to the history of ideas. 
There is introduced into it, however, much description of 
social conditions, of prejudices, of methods of communica- 
tion. It is noted, for instance, that stratification of society 
might slow down the recognition of a theory if its proponent 
were not highly respectable in the realm of scholars. That is, 
the ideas are pictured as ideas in the minds of living men and 
women, not as abstract ideas on their own. I found the re- 
sults of such emphasis particularly illuminating. As I read I 
was carried into another world, one where many principles 
we take for granted were just in the making, and where, even 
among the men working on scientific problems, there was 
little sense of the importance of scientific work. To outline 
the ideas without reproducing this social background would 
be to leave out an aspect the editors clearly consider impor- 
tant in their account. 

I should suppose the book to be a “must’’ for students of 
the history of science. There is much that is relatively new, 
the common textbook myths are criticized and revised (one 
about Galileo's famous experiment at the tower of Pisa, for 
instance). The different implications from those of our day 
of terms such as “hypothesis” is given to explain baffling 
statements by earlier writers. Evidence of intercommunication 
by letter between outstanding thoughtful men in countries 
quite isolated from each other at the time makes it reasonable 
to speak of trends in science at given times. Edgar Zilsel 
especially emphasizes the contributions of craftsmen, to whom 
we owe the invention of the microscope and the telescope, and 
the very valuable reports of master mariners on conditions 
(for instance, the behavior of the magnetic needle) in differ- 
ent parts of the ocean. These reports brought vital and un- 
expected facts to light. 


em GREAT INTEREST in this book for the general reader lies 
in the fact that the editors and contributors are concerned 
not with a recapitulation of conclusions reached by scientific 
methods, but with the examination of the assumptions, the 
kinds of interplay of reason and experience which go into 
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scientific thought. The question, ‘What is scientific method?” 
the editors are attempting to answer by giving us a picture of 
its development through the centuries. In the accounts of 
episodes and of formulations of early scientific thought the 
reader is carried into the atmosphere of the time almost as 
though he were one of the men living then. The general 
reader will find selective browsing in Roots of Scientific 
Thought a rewarding experience. 
FRANCES R. DEWING 

Newton, Massachusetts 


Calling All Generalists 


SOME THINGS WorTH KNOWING, by Stuart Chase. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 278 pp. $3.95. 


7 REVIEW is being written beside a tennis court while I 
wait for a game. Others waiting under the shower/sun 
shade are engaged in activities and talk which are so uncan- 
nily relevant to Stuart Chase’s book that the reader is not to 
be blamed if he regards my description as contrived. Two 
women are attacking a crossword puzzle. And a group of two 
men and one woman have been discussing a TV take-off on 
quiz shows. The same group has also talked about World 
Series statistics, yesterday's football scores, and the possibili- 
ties for the Army-Navy game. Have we reached a day in 
human history when lives are too short and life has become 
too complex for time to be wasted on trivial activities and 
low-powered conversation? Stuart Chase apparently believes 
that we have. Anyone with a conscience and a consciousness 
beyond a sense of individual comfort must—now, as never 
before—become a generalist, even though vocational demands 
require of him a high degree of special knowledge and ac- 
tivity. The atomic physicist can no longer afford to be naive 
about politics and ethics. The absent-minded professor, rumi- 
nating on his specialty and on little else, is no longer an 
adequate teacher and model for students. 

Some Things Worth Knowing is a body of knowledge 
which Stuart Chase offers as a common denominator to keep 
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specialists in communication with one another, and to help 
them see where their society and planet are headed. Chase’s 
book is about that body of knowledge and the need for putting 
it to use. He writes: 


I have a fair amount of specialized knowledge con- 
cerning economics, accounting, semantics, and can lose 
the intelligent layman rapidly, if I care to, in these sub- 
jects. The layman, if he specializes in astro-physics, or 
the history of the Third Republic, can lose me with equal 


rapidity. But both of us should = a body of vital 
general knowledge where neither becomes lost. 


Such knowledge must be more useful to the intelligent lay- 
man than the answers to most quiz programs. Each specialist 
is a layman to all specialists in fields not his own. Therefore, 
the question is what portion of each specialist's knowledge 
must become a matter of common relevance to be proper ma- 
terial for activities and conversations of generalists? 


HASE begins his coverage with the astronomical universe. 

He moves quickly to Earth and an account of Evolution. 
Emphasis thereafter is upon Man, his history, development, 
and present situation. He emphasizes that “The idea of 
knowledge in terms of relationships . . . is central to this 
book.” The culture concept, as it pervades all facets of men’s 
behavior, is regarded as of utmost importance. 

The author handles the large order he has given himself 
with honesty and clarity. His writing, as usual, is a model 
of applied general semantics. He has a knack for relevance 


when he produces examples to illustrate or support broad 
concepts: 


Indeed, to leave capital formation exclusively to 
private enterprise is taking a long chance, from the point 
of view of maximum survival for a given society. Sup- 
pose the enterprisers want to build a money-making race 


track when a non-money-making sewer system is badly 
needed? 


This book will serve as review material for most readers 
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of ETC. It should be in the personal library of every high 
school senior and every college freshman you know. It can 
serve as a valuable guide for all those who want to strive for 
a better-adjusted world. Chase clearly believes that the sum 
of individual efforts can improve human life. The problem 
is ours—to make the effort, using the tools of relevant knowl- 
edge. 


WILLIAM KARRAKER 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 





DATES AND INDEXES 


MICROFILM LIBRARY of the entire literature of general se- 

mantics, indexed for rapid information retrieval, and kept con- 
stantly up-to-date by a library staff—these are the aims of the GEN- 
ERAL SEMANTICS INFORMATION CENTER now being established. It 
will be housed in the library of San Francisco State College. 

The Center will use the Uniterm Coordinate Indexing System, 
which seems especially suited to its needs. The system is so arranged 
that, when the quantity of literature justifies the change, the index 
can be converted for machine retrieval. Microfilm viewers will be 
made available for reading and studying the material; enlarged copies 
will be supplied at small cost to those who request them. A grant of 
$500 has been made by ISGS to initiate work of indexing. 

The General Semantics Information Center is being guided by the 
experience of the Technical Library on Air Pollution, established by 
the Bay Area Air Pollution Control District. Volunteers from the 
District on the steering committee of the Center are its director, 
Benjamin A. Linsky, and its librarian, Gloria L. Smith. Also on the 
steering committee are Phillip Persky, associate professor of English, 
San Jose State College; and from San Francisco State College, 
Kenneth Brough (college librarian and professor of bibliography) 
and S. I. Hayakawa and Eugene Rebstock (language arts division). 
The key volunteer in the project is Mrs. Shirley Willingham, assistant 
librarian of the Technical Library on Air Pollution, who has started 
the actual work of indexing general semantics literature. 


HE HONOLULU CONFERENCE. Some 250 people registered 

for the International Conference on General Semantics in Mexico 
City in 1958. It looks at this writing as if more than twice that many 
will be present at the Conference in Honolulu, under the auspices of 
the University of Hawaii. Papers on an astonishing variety of subjects 
have been submitted for presentation: from the investigation of 
poltergeist phenomena to poetry to symbolic logic. As predicted by 
the arrangements committee, the idea of visiting the Islands is proving 
irresistibly attractive to many who have long wanted to go, but have 
never before had as good reason for taking the trip. The summer 
session and the post-Conference seminar are also proving to be ex- 
tremely attractive, judging from the many inquiries. 

Those wishing to attend at minimum expense will welcome the 
package tour costing $349.75 which has been arranged by the official 
travel coordinator, Andrew W. Lerios, Inc. This sum includes round- 
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trip air fare from the Pacific Coast to Honolulu, six nights in the 
beach lanai units at the Hawaiian Village Hotel, an all-day tour of 
Oahu and a yacht cruise around Pearl Harbor, three luncheons, two 
cocktail parties, three dinners, and of course registration for the con- 
ference together with the official programs, papers, etc. 

Those making their own travel arrangements can get everything 
in this package except transportation for $117.60. Everything in the 
package except transportation, hotel accommodations, and the tour 
of Oahu is available for $52.50. 

Students and kamaaina (local residents) can get admission to the 
conference only for $15. Separate admissions will not be available to 
the dinners and other events in the package. 

Information on all arrangements may be obtained from Andrew W. 
Lerios, Inc., the official travel coordinator, 133 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. To make advance registration, send $25 to that address. 


ABSENTEE REGISTRATION is available for those unable to make 
the trip to Honolulu. For $7.50, you get all the programs, informa- 
tion, etc., on the conference, plus a full year subscription to ETC., 
and many of the conference papers will be published during that 
year. Absentee registration may be obtained from the Andrew W. 
Lerios travel agency, 133 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


AN INNOVATION on the final day of the Conference will be small 
discussion groups of about fifteen people each, to give everyone a 
chance to take part. Subjects for these workshops will include psy- 
chiatry (psychotherapy, counseling, rehabilitation, prison work, etc.), 
communication and public affairs (mass media, semantic environment), 
education (methods for teachers, leadership training, semantics in 
special education), non-verbal communication (music, visual arts, 
dance, dress, etc.), and theory and research (philosophy of science, 
Zen, religion, dialectical materialism, etc.). One group will consider 
what sort of research needs to be done to develop general semantics. 
A special discussion section for teenagers is also planned. 


HE SUMMER SESSION motto of the University of Hawaii is 

“Sun, Surf, and Study.” The University could well add “Semantics”’ 
to the motto for 1960. Here are some of the courses of interest to 
students of general semantics in the summer session (June 20—July 
29): Music $363, “The Semantics of Music” (Anatol Rapoport) ; 
Education $440, “Educational Implications of Semantic Theory” (S. I. 
Hayakawa); Education $661, “The Modern Language Arts Program” 
(Dora V. Smith); Philosophy $570, “The Language of Mathematics” 
(Rapoport); Sociology S620, “Hawaii and Its People’’ (Douglas 
Yamamura); Psychology $462, “Social Psychology” (Gardner 
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Murphy); Speech S440, “Semantics” (Hayakawa); Education 
HS655, “Philosophy of Education” (Earl C. Kelley, Hilo Extension) ; 
Sociology $524, “Personality and Culture” (Robert E. L. Faris); 
Psychology S408, “Psychology of Thinking” (W. Edgar Vinacke). 
Elementary courses are offered in the following Far Eastern languages: 
Indonesian, Chinese, Japanese, Thai. Even college freshmen can get 
into the semantics learning by enrolling in “Elementary Composition” 
(English $101) under Weller Embler, who will give this traditional 
course an unusual semantic slant. 


ARREN C. McCULLOCH lectured on “What Is a Number 

That a Man May Know It, and a Man That He May Know a 
Number?” on March 12 at the Plaza Hotel in New York. His lecture 
was the feature of the annual Alfred Korzybski Memorial Meeting 
conducted by the Institute of General Semantics. The lecture was 
followed by a colloquium of three speakers from Western Reserve 
University: Jesse H. Shera, ‘Social Epistemology, General Semantics, 
and Librarianship”; Allen Kent, “Machine Literature Searching”; 
Paul Ptacek, “Computers as an Extension of Man’s Neuro-linguistic 
Functioning.” Discussion was led by Russell Meyers, M.D., of the 
State University of Iowa. 


“FUNDAMENTAL TO THE STRUCTURE of our language is the 
subject-predicate form of the sentence wherein some property (the 
predicate) is attributed to some object (the subject). Our logic, 
being constructed along property-predication lines, reflects our gram- 
mar. In this classical formulation, properties are the basis for classify- 
ing objects, and the world is seen to be but an aggregation of objects 
(rather than relations), of things (rather than situations) with prop- 
erties (rather than qualities). Since properties are the basis for cate- 
gorizing objects, it readily follows that information can be organized 
in terms which put objects in their proper cubbyholes. This pre- 
scientific theory of knowledge places a great emphasis on names of 
things (nouns), so much so that knowledge is considered to be (in 
terms of process) the ability to categorize properly; therefore knowl- 
edge is word-dominated. 

“The influence of this philosophical position on education is far- 
reaching. The major teaching techniques used in schools are still but 
variants of the “teacher ask, pupil tell” type. Requests for information 
of the “What is... ?’ ‘How much is... ? “When did... ? and 
“Where is . . . ?’ constitute the bulk of classroom dialogue, and these 
questions are satisfied when a pupil gives the correct name, utters a 
noun. The child with a fly-paper memory is said to be gifted and, in 
order to develop this gift, he is often put in special classes where he 
is accelerated (7.¢., where he can answer next year’s questions this 
year) or enriched (i.e., where he can answer more difficult questions). 
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“When knowledge consists in naming, in verbal regurgitation, it is 
little wonder that the pupil's curiosity, his imagination, his early en- 
thusiasm for experience is dulled and often destroyed. It should come 
as no surprise that academic instruction, often from kindergarten 
through graduate school, is characterized by the importance of getting 
the ‘right answer’ by feed-back rather than by creative inquiry. 

“The fact-packed curriculum possesses all the virtues of expediency. 
The emphasis on product, on educational ends defined in terms of 
sheer subject-matter acquisition, is made to order for the administra- 
tive mechanics of examinations, evaluation, promotion, public relations, 
and so on. The strict subject-matter curriculum is easy to teach since 
knowledge of subject matter alone is demanded of teachers, and what 
is more, knowledge of subject matter that has been carefully defined, 
segmented, and laid out. Such a curriculum is easy to master, requires 
little effort, and provides tangible rewards in terms of letter-grades 
and silver dollars.” From “Dewey and Creative Education,” a manifesto 
signed by Joe Burnett, Hobert W. Burns, Nathaniel L. Champlin, 
Otto Krash, Frederick C. Neff, and Francis T. Villemain.—Saturday 
Review, November 21, 1959. 


“SEMANTICS, COMMUNICATION, AND MENTAL HEALTH” 
is the title of a series of ten weekly lecture-discussions given at Napa 
(Calif.) State Hospital beginning February 11 for the psychology 
department, under the general chairmanship of H. S. Morgenstern, 
M.D., acting chief of professional education. The lecturers: S. I. 
Hayakawa, “Language, Meaning, and Maturity”; Shepard Insel, 
“Communication and the Expansion of Awareness”; Richard Detter- 
ing, “Behavior as Communication”; William H. Pemberton, “Semantic 
Reorientation in Counseling’; Robert A. Thornton, “The Language of 
Science and the Language of Sanity”; Norman Harrington, “Parole 
Experience of Semantics Students from San Quentin’; Henry C. 
Lindgren, “Meaning: Antidote to Anxiety’; Leon Lassers, ‘Problems 
in Communication: Stuttering”; Eugene Rebstock, ‘Suggestions on 
the Teaching of General Semantics”; Douglas Gordon Campbell, 
“Neuropsychiatric Foundations of General Semantics.” 

Courses in general semantics under the title, “How to Think and 
Communicate More Clearly,” are also being given for the staff at Napa 
State Hospital by Eugene Rebstock, Robert Leopold, and Alton Hob- 
good, who are members of the Language Arts Division, San Francisco 
State College. 


TULSA COMMUNICATIONS FORUM continues to meet once a 
month and is completing its third year of operation. Some recent 
papers read before the Forum were Paul Graber’s “Methods of Com- 
municating Accounting Information to the Public,” Dave Levine's “A 
Radiologist Interprets for a Patient,” Paul Alworth’s “Simplified Spell- 
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ing as an Aid in Communication,” Walter Stuermann’s “Semantic 
Principles in Spinoza’s Biblical Criticism,’ Louis Taubman’s “Se- 
mantic Aspects of the Stock Market,” Bela Rozsa’s ‘“Verbalizing an 
Error,” and S. J. Martinez’s “A Writer's Formula.” 


CANNED LAUGHTER. In the new surge toward integrity among 
our television networks, “Laughter added,” becomes, “The audience 
response on this program has been technically augmented.” This is 
said, of course, in smooth, low tones. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. The University’s Committee on Com- 
munication has issued No. 2 (Summer, 1959) of its Studies in Public 
Communication. This is a seventy-five page lithoprinted booklet of 
ten articles. It sells for $1. “American Civil Liberties in the Foreign 
Press’’ by Walter Yondorf studies the European press coverage of such 
stories as the Rosenberg case, the McCarthy hearings, and the de- 
segregation decisions. Yondorf gives some attention to the use of 
emotional labels and slanting techniques in these newspaper accounts. 
Other articles deal with the elasticity of demand for metropolitan daily 
papers, the communication of fear and risk in cigarette-cancer an- 
nouncements, art films and eggheads, and the press and television 
coverage of the 1956 national political conventions. 


SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY. “Robert R. Brown, a 24-year-old 
Burlingame painter, has a strong superstition against getting anything 
for nothing. So, police said, when Robert Strong, 38, offered Brown 
his pocket knife as a gift it led to a fight that ended in Strong's death. 

. . Strong . . . offered Brown his knife. But Brown insisted it 
would be bad luck unless he gave Strong a penny as token payment. 
Strong refused and the fight began. Brown said he hit Strong in the 
side of the head with his fist. When Strong remained unconscious, 
Brown drove him to Community Hospital in San Mateo. Strong was 
pronounced dead on arrival at 10:45 p.m. Brown was held at San 
Mateo county jail for investigation on suspicion of murder and assault 
and battery.” San Francisco Chronicle, February 14, 1960. 


KONSTANTIN GEOCARIS, chief of psychiatric services at Hillcrest 
Psychiatric Clinic, Tulsa, and Walter Stuermann are joint authors of 
“The Image of Man: The Perspectives of Calvin and Freud” in In- 
terpretation: A Journal of Bible and Theology, X1V, 1 (January, 
1960). A recent issue of the American Mathematical Monthly printed 
Stuermann’s ‘Plotting Boolean Functions’ and the current issue of 
General Semantics Bulletin carries his translation of Francesco Barone’s 
“La terapia semantica,”” a sequel to “General Semantics: An Italian 
Philosopher's View” in ETC., XV, 4 (Summer, 1958). A forth- 
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coming number of The Crame Review (Crane Theological School, 
Tufts University) will carry Stuermann’s “An Invitation to Suicide,” 
a response to Hayakawa’s “Suicide as a Communicative Act,” ETC., 
XV, 1 (Autumn, 1957). 


LAN W. WATTS, the noted Zen scholar, discussed the similari- 

ties and differences between Zen and general semantics in a 
lecture sponsored by the San Francisco Chapter, International Society 
for General Semantics 

Zen largely has the same message as general semantics: Don't 
confuse words with things. The difference, Watts said, is that 
Korzybski saw the real world as consisting of an infinite plurality of 
events, whereas to Zen the real world is one, not many. ‘A fact,” 
Watts declared, “is merely a convenient unit of perception.” 

Semanticists, he pointed out, try to get their language as accurate 
as possible, but Zen concentrates on silent perception of the world 
around us. Watts termed semanticists ‘great talkers’’ and Zen stu- 
dents ‘‘great silencers,” and added: 

“If we approach reality as a problem, we perpetuate the psychosis 
that prevents us from seeing reality. In other words, a problem is a 
problem only if you call it a problem, so if you no longer call some- 
thing a ‘problem,’ it disappears.” 

Watts advocated ignoring the “problem” of the threat of atomic 
warfare, because “if people refuse to consider the atomic threat as a 
problem, the message will go to Eisenhower and Khrushchev of ‘Aw, 
come off it, fellows,” and the problem will end.” 


ROBERT S. HARTMAN of the Centro de Estudios Filoséficos, Na- 
tional University of Mexico, has written “General Theory of Value,” 
a thirty-eight page contribution to Philosophy in the Mid-Century 
(Firenze: La nuova Italia editrice, 1958), which is a publication of 
the Institut International de Philosophie. Kant-Studien, Band 50, 
Heft 3 (1958/59), of Cologne (K6élner Universitatsverlag) has also 
published his “Value Theory as a Formal System.”” It is a contribution 
to the establishment of a science of valuation which uses certain in- 
sights of logic and logistics. The author includes a treatment of the 
relations among things, concepts, names, and preferences. 


RUSSELL F. W. SMITH has contributed to Vol. V, No. 16-17 (July- 
December, 1959), of International Language Review the article, “The 
Gift of Tongues and the Strange Attitudes of Interlinguists.” The 
essay is one in a symposium to which fifty or sixty writers and pro- 
fessional interlinguists contribute. In a well-written contribution, 
Smith argues against the optimistic assumption of many interlinguists 
that getting everyone to speak one tongue will result in peace. He 
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discusses the “‘language-makes-culture” fallacy and the “understanding- 
brings-peace” fallacy. The latter, asserts Smith, “is extraordinarily 
widespread. It is invoked by people who suppose that when Khrush- 
chev and Eisenhower get acquainted, the world’s problems will dis- 
appear. It is involved in the assumption that group dynamics methods, 
group discussion, general semantics, a world language, or a good course 
in logical thinking and clear writing will solve the conflicts between 
labor and management, Republicans and Democrats, and the United 
States and Russia—to say nothing of the war between Madison Avenue 
and the television audience.” 


“PLATO AND KORZYBSKI: Two Views of Truth in Rhetorical 
Theory” is Anthony Hillbruner’s (Los Angeles State College) essay 
in the Southern Speech Journal, XXIV, 4 (Summer, 1959). Hera- 
clitus’ doctrine that everything is process is reflected in Plato’s view 
of truth and has found a recent expression in Korzybski’s general 
semantics. Hillbruner outlines the theory of truth in Plato’s meta- 
physics and politics and then he examines the rhetorical bases of truth 
in general semantics. The Platonic doctrine of Ideas and view of 
rhetoric as truth led to totalitarianism and authoritarianism. On the 
other hand, the empirical perspective on man as a time-binder in 
Korzybski “befits the dream of political equality and democracy and 


self-expression (since it allows for growth, improvement, and prog- 
ress). In face of the need for realizing “the abundant life, the 
fullness of being, or other natural human rights such as self-de- 
termination and self-realization,”’ the positivism at the heart of science 
and the Korzybskian system is “the answer to our problem.” 


EVALUATIVE SYSTEMS AT WORK. “It is also a good thing to 
remember that among the Japanese lucky numbers are 3, 5 and 7. 
Tips of 300, 500 and 700 yen are always appreciated. Conversely, 
4 and 9 are unlucky numbers. A waiter would not prefer a tip of 
400 or 900 yen. The unpopularity of the numbers arises from the 
fact that the Japanese word for 4 is shi, which also means ‘death’; 
the word for 9 is ku, which means suffering.’ From Pacific Courier 
(newsletter of Japan Air Lines), February 1960. 











On invitation of the 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


The 1960 International Conference 
on General Semantics 
will be held in 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Friday through Thursday, July 29 to August 4, 1960 


Members of the International Society for General 
Semantics, the Institute of General Semantics, and all 
other interested persons are invited to attend. 


SHUNZO SAKAMAKI 


Professor of History and Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii 


ELIZABETH CARR 
President, Honolulu Chapter, International Society for General 
Semantics; Professor of Speech, University of Hawaii 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE: S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State —- 
lege, Chairman; J. Talbot Winchell, South Pasadena, California; A. 


Bernatowicz, University of Hawaii. PUBLICITY ‘AND ARRANG 
MENTS COMMITTEE: Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Schafer, Corte Madera, 


California, Chairmen. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE: Elizabeth Carr. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION COURSES: In anticipation of the Con- 
ference, the University of Hawaii Summer Session (six weeks, June 20- 
July 29) will offer special courses in semantics, general semantics, and 
their application to various fields of activity and knowledge. 


POST-SESSION SEMINAR: A two-week seminar in general semantics, 
offering three units of graduate or undergraduate credit, will be offered 
by the Department of Speech of the University of Hawaii, August 8-19, 
immediately following the Conference. 


Inquiries may be addressed to: 


Dr. ELrzaBETH CARR Mrs. CHARLES L. SCHAFER 
Department of Speech ISGS Conference Committee 
University of Hawaii P.O. Box 493 

Honolulu 14, Hawaii Corte Madera, California 
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WORD AND OBJECT 


By WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE, Harvard University. 


Language may be seen as a set of dispositions to respond observably 
to socially observable stimuli, and such is the point of view from which 
a noted philosopher and logician examines, in this book, the notion of 
meaning and the linguistic mechanisms of objective reference. In the 
course of this examination, Professor Quine defines the difficulties in- 
volved in translation, brings to light the anomalies and conflicts im- 
plicit in our language's referential apparatus, develops remedies for 
these along the lines of modern logic, and clarifies the semantic prob- 
lems connected with the imputation of existence. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the author's rejection of the notion of a language-trans- 
cendent ‘‘sentence-meaning” (i.e., the notion that all or most sentences 
share meanings with sentences of other languages). It follows from 
this rejection—as Professor Quine shows—that studies in the semantics 
of reference are meaningful only when directed upon substantially the 
same language in which they are conducted. A Technology Press Book, 


M.1.T. 1960. 294 pages. $5.50. 
Send for an examination copy. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc 
440 Park Ave. South New York 16, N. Y. 








BJF Ss 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1960 
ARTICLES 
ESP. and Memory: a Physical Theory 
NINiIAN MARSHALL 
When Are Statements Empirical? J. W. N. WATKINS 
DISCUSSIONS 
New Argument for Induction: 

Reply to Professor Popper SIR ROY HARROD 
So-called Degrees of Confirmation HUGHES LEBLANC 
Probability and Confirmation or Corroboration 

K. R. POPPER 
Confirmation Without Background Knowledge 
J. W. N. WATKINS 
Annual subscription 42s; single copies 10s 6d, plus postage 
PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 
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THE Society FoR GENERAL SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


GENERAL SYSTEMS 


(THE YEARBOOK OF THE SOCIETY) 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapoport, Edit 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME 4 (1959) 


PART I: BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 


Animal Behavior as System Reaction: The Orientation T 
Light and Gravity in the Resting Postures of 
( Vanessa ) by 
Evolutionary Concepts in Behavioral Science: II 
Evolution and the Genetical Theory of Natural S 
by W. M. S. Ru 
The Problem of Biological Regulation and its Evolution in 
Medical View ae by Hans Kment 


PART II: CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORGANIZATION 
THEORY 
Thoughts on Organization Theory and a Review of Two Con 
ferences by Anatol Rapoport and W. J. Horvath 
Concept of the Social Organization by E. Wight Bakke 
Understanding Organizational Change by Chris Argyris 
Efficient and Viable Organizational Forms. .by Jacob Marschak 
Games, Decisions, and Organizations by Russell L. Ackoff 
Artificial Organisms by Gordon Pask 
Digital Simulation of an Evolutionary Process 
by George J. Friedman 
Explorations in the Realm of Organization Theory 
by Richard L. Meier 
PART III: APPROACHES TO A THEORY OF STRESS 
Psychological Stress: A Review of Definitions and 
mental Research by Fred 
The Measurement of Human Adaptation 
by S. I. Cohen, A. J. Silverman, and B. M. Shmavonian 
The Concept of Stress in Relation to the Disorganization of 
Human Behavior i by Geoffrey Vickers 


Price per volume $7.50. Business and membership correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Dr. Richard L. Meier, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Society for General Systems Research, 205 N. Forest, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

















San Francisco State College in cooperation with 


The San Francisco and Los Angeles Chapters of the 


International Society for General Semantics 


Presents 


Problems in 


Practical Communication 
A SEMINAR IN GENERAL SEMANTICS 


June 12-17, 1960 


Asilomar Conference Grounds on the Monterey Peninsula, 
Pacific Grove, California 


A one-week resident seminar designed to explore the applica- 
tion of general semantics to professional problems in education, 
business, government, the arts and science. Lecture-discussions 
supplemented with small group seminars. Intensive training in 
the basic concepts of general semantics will be provided. 


STAFF: 


Anarot Rapoport, Ph.D.. Mental Health Institute, University of 
Michigan. Associate Editor, ETC. Author, Operational Philosophy. 

J. Samuet Bots, Ph.D., Formerly President, Bois Associates, Manage- 
ment Consultants, Montreal, Canada. Author, Explorations in 
Awareness. 

S. I. Hayakawa, Ph.D., Professor, Language Arts, San Francisco State 
College. Editor, ETC. Author, Language in Thought and Action. 

Joun Criarax, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Language Arts, San Francisco 
State College. 

Atton Hoscoop, M.A., Assistant Professor, Language Arts, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

Davip Freeman, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Psychology, San Francisco 
State College. 

SHeparp INse., Ed.D., Associate Professor, Psychology, San Francisco 
State College 

James Witson, M.A., Assistant Professor, Language Arts, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

Eucene Resstock, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Business and Language 
Arts, San Francisco State College. Coordinator. 

Fee: $125.00 includes tuition, accommodations, meals, and course 
material. Registration limited to 75. A $25.00 deposit will insure 
registration in the seminar. 


For information or registration write— 


Coordinator: General Semantics Seminar, San Francisco State 
College, Downtown Center, 540 Powell St., San 
Francisco, California. Phone EXbrook 7-5433. 














